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“Go Right On!” 


“Misfortune makes strange bed-fellows.” 
It is an old saw. But in this case “art” 
takes the place of “misfortune.” [The two 
are traditionally allied.} 

The badly adapted “bed-fellows” were 
brought into juxtaposition by the contro- 
versy on Diego Rivera, who has ousted Jacob 
Epstein from.the role of “the stormy petrel 
of American art.” 

The Rockefeller Center thing (Rivera 
out!) caused the organisation of a “com- 
mission” composed exclusively of American 
conservatives which aims to combat the em- 
ployment of foreign artists on American pro- 
jects. And along comes Henri Matisse, 
whose name is anathema to these self-same 
conservatives, who, visiting America, gives 
Rivera “Hell,” 

“Art,” said Matisse in the New York Sun, 
“ts above politics. These social and political 
questions are too temporary to be of any 
importance or to have any effect in relation 
to art.” 

And thus does the hated Matisse express 
exactly the conservative view. 

Nor can there be any quarrel with what 
Matisse said in the same Sun interview 
when he discussed the history of art. 

“Actually,” he explained, “there was prob- 
ably no wider spread appreciation of art in 
the Middle Ages than there is today. In 
the old days many more people were il- 
literate. There were relatively few means 
of communication and painting served as 
one very important means. This great mass 
of people who seem to have been touched 
by painting in the Middle Ages were not 
interested in the plastic and graphic qualities 
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men of real ability. 


their wish to own fine pictures. 


19 EAST 57TH STREET 


of the paint and the painter’s work. They 
were interested in the story he had to tell 
because there were not other available ways 
for them to learn the story.” 

Matisse was in America to install the 
45 by 15 feet mural which he painted for 
Dr. Albert C. Barnes for the museum of 
the Barnes Foundation at Meriow [just out- 
side Philadelphia]—a pattern of “grey nudes 
against a background of broad vertical bands 
of pink, blue and black.” 

To Geraldine Sartain of the World-Tele- 
gram Matisse said: “As an artist I go on 
working. I do not think of praise. I’m 
an artist. I ga right on.” 

Good advice from a questioned source to 
American artists.— 


“GO RIGHT ON!” 


“Language” 


The Museum of Modern Art deserves the 
thanks of all American art lovers for or- 
ganizing a wonderful exhibition of the art 
of prehistoric America—the art that was 
killed when the European discovered, con- 
quered and destroyed. These marvelous ob- 
jects of art are presented for the declared 
purpose of illustrating the “influence” of 
ancient American art on modern art. 


However, any resemblance that exists be- | 


tween the art of the ancient Mayan, Inca, 
Toltec, or Aztec civilizations and the art of 
American modernists is explainable only by 
the universality of the, language of art 
through the ages. 

The Modern Museum’s exhibition ts a 


treat to artists, to connoisseurs, to students, 
to teachers. 


But as a “source” of modern 
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art it is to be doubted if it has any real 
applicability. 

“Revolt in the desert” of non-inspiration 
has led the moderns to make researches and 
experiments in the art languages of prim- 
itive peoples. The greatest good that has 
come out of their adventure has been in 
the field of thought and discussion. And 


| the one great thought developed is that the 


grand art of the past invariably has been 
created by sincere artists expressing them- 


| selves in their native art language. 


The poet of any age, the composer of 
music in any age, who had a message to 
deliver out of his heart and his environ- 
ment, expressed it in the “lingua” of his 


| period. Shakespeare did not write in Greek, 
| Beethoven did not use the musical forms 
| of Taoist China. Shelley's “Skylark” rises 
| into the clouds on the wings of beautiful 


Nineteenth century English. Poe’s “Raven” 


| and his “Annabel Lee” were modeled in the 
| same beautiful language that Shelley and 





Keats and Wordsworth used. 

The modern age ts not such a bad age, 
although its newness in the phase of me- 
chanization has tendered to bewilder the con- 
temporary artist. The artist has thoughts 
and feelings that reflect this “modern age.” 
Is he without a language? No;—he has the 
richest art language that any painter or 





EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Art is self expression but all self expres- 
sion is not art. You may kick a dog and 
the dog may howl, and both of you will 
have expressed yourselves, but neither will 
have made a contribution to the world’s 


art. 





sculptor ever possessed. He has the language 
of Phidias, of Michelangelo, of Leonardo, 
of Rembrandt, of Raeburn, of Winslow 
Homer, of A. P. Ryder, of George Bellows, 
of Gauguin, of Van Gogh, of Cézanne, of 
Georg Grosz, of Archipenko, and no word 
of this language was derived from the 
Congo or Yucatan. 

There are half a million artists and de: 
signers in America. Their language is al 
their finger tips. They need not turn a 
“somersault” to find a new word. The 
first requirement of an artist is language— 
and there is plenty of “lingua.” But— 

The real and absolute requirement is 
“something to say.” If the artist has a big 
thing in his heart, or a big something in 
his brain (and that might even be “propa- 
ganda”), most certainly he can express it 
in a language that is understood by his 
fellow human beings. He need not use the 
squealing idiom of Harlem (Negro district 
of New York) and he need not use the 
language of Mexico (unless he is “express- 
ing” Mexico, as Rivera does). 

Of the 500,000 artists and designers in 
America today, maybe ten persons provide 
the requirements of survival. These ten have 
in their hearts and their understanding 
something completely expressive of this, 
their own, age. 

Language? They have it. No matter 
where derived, their language will be under- 
stood —being of our eventful Twentieth 
Century—and if it is not understood —if it 
is Sanscrit or Congolese, or Mayan,—the 
artist's message will be as a dog’s bark at 
the moon [see Miro in the last number] 
and he will have— 


WASTED HIS WORDS. 
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Stone disc carved in low relief. 
From Southeastern Mexico. 


Of particular interest at this time, when the 
Art Institute of Chicago has just opened its 
great Century of Progress exhibition of art, 
is the display of “American Sources of Mod- 
ern Art” at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, until June 30. About 200 ob- 
jects have been assembled from public and 
private collections, illustrating, among other 
things, the marvelous artistic development of 
the pre-Columbian inhabitants of Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Peru. Working with amaz- 
ing patience and skill on hard stone, without 
iron tools and using obsidian jadite, with pos- 
sibly sand as am abrasive, these ancient Amer- 
icans produced intricate and beautiful sculpture 
rivalling that of Egypt. The gold workers 
of the new world were a source of wonder 
and envy to their Spanish conquerors, who 
found them equal if not superior to the famous 
gold workers of Seville. 

Pottery, sculpture, painting, ornaments in 
gold and jade, textiles and feather ornaments 
comprise the exhibition. In the first floor 
gallery of the museum are shown works by 
modern artists which suggest a_ relationship 
between antique American art and the art of 
today. Among the artists represented are Ben 
Benn, Jean Charlot, John Flannagan, Raoul 
Hague, Carlos Merida, Diego Rivera, Max 
Weber, Harold Weston and William Zorach. 

“The purpose of the exhibition,” says Holger 
Cahill, who is directing it, “has been to bring 
together examples of the art of the ancient 
civilizations of America and to show its rela- 
tion to the work of modern artists. There is 
no intention here to insist that ancient Amer- 
ican art is a major source of modern art. 
Nor is it intended to suggest that American 
artists should turn to it as the source of 
native expression. It is intended, simply, to 
show the high quality of ancient American 
art, and to indicate that its influence is present 
in modern art in the work of painters and 
sculptors some of whom have been unconscious 
of its influence, while others have accepted or 
sought it quite consciously.” 
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Museum Presents Ancient American Sources of Modern Art 






















Huasteca sculpture carved in very hard stone. 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


Direct from the ruins of Piedras Negras, 
which was a great center of Mayan culture 
1,400 years ago in the lowlands of Guatemala, 
the museum has obtained a one-ton stone stele. 
This sculpture, which required about three 
months to move from the jungles of Guatemala, 
comes to the museum through the courtesy of 
the Pennsylvania University Museum, which 
has secured it on an extended loan from the 
government of Guatemala. When this stele, 
called “Number 13,” was placed in the temple 
of the Mayas, the culture of that great people 
had reached a level, artistically, intellectually 
and scientifically, equalled by few civilizations. 
The Mayas enjoyed an, extraordinary mastery 
of the carver’s art. Despite the handicap of 
no iron tools, their sculptors had a perfect 
control of technique and were master drafts- 
men. Their use of perspective as well as their 
perfection of a system of mathematics and a 
calendar from a study of astronomy, marks 
a highly developed culture. 

Also from the Pennsylvania University Mu- 
seum come gold ornaments and amulets, chiefly 
from the Chiboha and Quimbaya cultures of 
Peru. Gold had an important part in the re- 
ligious ritual of the Peruvians, and great quan- 
tities of ornaments and amulets were cast into 
the waters of the sacred lake of Quimbaya as 
votive offerings. Among the exhibits are sev- 
eral objects dredged from this lake. 

From the Peabody Museum at Cambridge 
comes a particularly fine group of Maya sculp- 
ture, and jade carvings, many of them from 
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God mask wrought in beaten gold. 
From Tiahuanaco, Peru. 





the sacred lake of Chichen Itza in Yucatan. 
Valuable Mexican material was obtained from 
the American Museum of Natural History, in- 
cluding fine pieces of Aztec and Totonac sculp- 
ture. The Heye Foundation loaned a number 
of sculptures from Quirigua, notably one in 
dark stone, representing the terrible god, Xipe 
Totec, “the flayed one,” wearing the skin of a 
sacrificial victim. The Boston Museum and 
the Metropolitan Museum each loaned beau- 
tiful textiles. 

A superb feather mosaic, described by Dr. 
Philip Ainsworth Means as perhaps the finest 
example extant, was borrowed from H. A. 
Elsberg of New York. Alfred M. Tozzer of 
Cambridge loaned an interesting pottery bowl, 
covered with a thin coat of gold, a technique 
which has long puzzled archaeologists. From 
the Brummer Gallery comes Peruvian pottery, 
small sculptures and figurines made of tur- 
quoise, and from Mrs. Dwight Morrow a fine 
example of Toltec sculpture. 

Another outstanding exhibit comprises carved 
marble vases from Uloa, Honduras, and fine 
painted Mayan vases lent by the Pennsylvania 
University Muscum. The painted pottery of 
the Mayas remains today the only source 
of knowledge of the painting of these people. 
The frescoes they produced have crumbled, 
but in these exquisite vases the skillful drafts- 
manship and color sense of the ancient paint- 
ers is still preserved. 

Aldous Huxley, British novelist and critic, 
who has long been interested in Mayan art and 
has lately been studying it in Guatemala, was 
in New York at the time the exhibition opened. 
In a special article in The New Republic, he 
said that he had failed completely to perceive 
what relation “there is supposed to be between 
the anthology of pre-Columbian art on the up- 
per floors of the Museum and the small, but 
select, exhibition of contemporary art below.” 

“To classify works of art under historical 
categories,” he wrote, “is to obscure the real 
issue. . .. Historically minded people are apt 


to speak of the artistic production of entire 
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periods and races as though it were all one 
homogeneous thing. Whereas, in esthetic 
reality, the art of every time and place is 
always a great mass of suet with occasional 
raisins parsimoniously dotted about in the suf- 
focating mass. Sometimes there are no raisins 
at all, and all is untempered dumpling. 

“The art of Central and South America has 
just as little qualitative homogeneity as any 
other. There has been a tendency, in the 
recent popular books on the subject, to talk 
about the Mayas, the Peruvians, the peoples 
of Mexico, as though they were all nations 
of artists—as though every work produced in 
their respective traditions was admirable. This, 
of course, is entirely ridiculous. No artistic 
tradition, however excellent, can make up for 
lack of talent in those who work within it. 
Against the magnificent stone serpents in the 
National Museum of Mexico, among them, the 
most beautiful piece of abstract sculpture I 
ever saw—one must set the carvings at Teo- 
tihuacan, where the snakes have all the vulgar 
obviousness of theatrical properties. The best 
of the Peruvian goldsmith’s work is superb; 
but we must not forget that there are also 
Peruvian toby-jugs that have all the pene- 
trating insensitiveness of the worst sixteenth- 
century German portraiture. And so on. For 
every masterpiece of early American art there 
are dozens, even hundreds, of worthless and 
uninteresting works. It is inevitable and in 
the nature of things. 

“The exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art is a kind of anthology of pre-Columbian 
sculpture, ceramics and metal work. A small 
anthology and one on which the historical pre- 
occupations of those who made it has imposed 
certain limitations. Nevertheless a very in- 
teresting anthology.” 

Mr. Huxley noted with regret the omission 
of all specimens of the horrific in Aztec art. 
“This omission was no doubt deliberate,” he 
wrote. “There is no tradition of horribleness 
in contemporary art and as this exhibition was 
designed to show the American sources of con- 
temporary art, no examples of horribleness were 
included. I regret this limitation imposed by 
the historical framework of the exhibition. No 
anthology of early American art is complete 
without at least a few specimens of Aztec 
frightfulness. And what a frightfulness it is! 
No people, so far as I know, has ever evolved 
such an effective tradition for the expression of 
horror as did the Aztecs. When some good 
artist uses the tradition, the effect is really 
blood curdling. Those little death goddesses in 
the National Museum of Mexico, with their 
grinning skull-faces and their gesticulating 
fingers, are about the most appalling objects 
ever executed by the hand of man. And quite 
apart from subject matter and associations, 
there is, in certain Aztec works, a purely formal 
horribleness, which produces the strongest ef- 
fect on the mind of the beholder.” 





Liebermann Quits Academy 


Stating that his interpretation of national 
art differed from the prevalent view, Max 
Liebermann, dean of German painters and 
president emeritus of the Prussian Academy of 
Art, has resigned his membership in that body. 

Liebermann, who is a Jew, had been a mem- 
ber of the academy for 30 years and was its 
president for 12 years. His works are in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Museum, and in most of Europe’s ,best 
known collections. Almost every municipal 
gallery in Germany possesses his paintings. 

Early in his career, because he chose to de- 
pict humble people at such tasks as shoe- 
making and weaving, Liebermann shocked the 
conservatives. 











Nation’s Ceramic Artists Hold Annual Show 



















“Girl With Olive,” by Waylande Gregory. 


The second annual Robineau Memorial 
Ceramic Exhibition, this year made a national 
affair open to all potters of the United States, 
was held at the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts during May. Held in memory of 
Adelaide Alsop Robineau, master ceramist and 
a Syracuse artist of international reputation, 
the exhibition drew entries from all sections 
of the country, totalling 199 exhibits by 72 
artists. An indication of its catholic scope 
was the inclusion of five potters from the San 
Ildefonso Pueblo near Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico,—Rosalie Aguilar, Rose Gonzales, Marie 
Martinez, Juanita Pena and Tonita Roybal. 

“Girl with Olive,” a sculptured piece by 
Waylande Gregory of the Cranbrook Founda- 
tion, was awarded the first prize, given by 
the Syracuse Museum Women’s Auxiliary for 
the best piece of ceramic sculpture. Arthur 
E. Baggs, head of the department of ceramics, 
Ohio State University, won the first prize in 
pottery, given by the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany of Syracuse for his group of four pieces. 

First honorable mention in ceramic sculpture 
was awarded to Russell Barnett Aitken of 
Cleveland for his group of five figure pieces. 
Other honorable mentions in sculpture went 
to Diane Hamilton de Causse of Hamilton 
Pottery, Los Angeles; Edris Eckhardt, Cleve- | 
land; and Miguel Juarez of Hull House Settle- 


ment, Chicago. First honorable mention in 
pottery was won by William E. Henschell of 
the Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati. Other hon- 
orable mentions: Marion L. Fosdick of the 
New York State College of Ceramics; Charles 
M. Harder of the same institution; Viktor 
Schreckengost of the Cleveland School of Art, 
and Maija Grotell of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York. 

Dr. Charles F. Binns, dean of American 
ceramists and formerly director of the New 
York State College of Ceramics at Alfred, 
was honorary chairman of the jury of awards. 
Active members were: Prof. Carlton Atherton, 
department of ceramics of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and formerly associated with Mrs. Rob- 
ineau; Mrs. Gertrude Herdle Moore, director 
of the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester; Prof. 
Felix Payant, editor of “Design,” and Guy 
Cowan of the Onondaga Pottery Company. 

Dr. Binns delivered a brief address at the 
formal opening of the exhibition, congratu- 
lating the museum on the fine work it is 
doing in the field of ceramics under the able 
directorship of Anna Wetherill Olmsted. 

* * ae 


Gregory Shows in Detroit 

The ceramic sculpture of Waylande Gregory 
was exhibited at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts last month. Apropos of the show, 
Edgar P. Richardson, educational director of 
the institute, said: “It is too bad that so 
informal a kind of art as ceramic sculpture 
has a name which sounds as if it were a 
medicine. Then too ceramic sculpture is quite 
a new development which has come into prom- 
inence in the United States and Europe in 
the last few years, though the art of ceramics, 
or baked clay, is in itself one of the oldest 
in the world. This exhibition, however, shows 
how this old art may be used in a thoroughly 
modern and delightful way.” 

Mr. Richardson also pointed out in the 
Detroit News that Gregory’s work is both 
sculpture and ceramic. He works in clay 
as a sculptor. Then, instead of having his 
creation cast in bronze, he fires it in a kiln. 
Some of his sculptures are left unglazed; 
others are glazed in colors, some with a trans- 
Parent, glistening surface showing a design 
underneath. Some are deliberately crackled 
to get an effect possible only in ceramic. One 
part of Gregory’s exhibition is a demonstra- 
tion of the process of firing porcelain or earth- 
enware in a kiln, showing each step from 
the original clay to the completed product. 





Jurist Buys Art 


Justice Harlan F. Stone of the United States 
Supreme Court has acquired Maurice Sterne’s 
marble statue, “Sitting Figure,” which at- 
tracted so much attention last Winter at the 
Museum of Modern Art’s retrospective exhibi- 
tion of Sterne’s paintings and sculpture. At 
that time the piece was reproduced on the 
cover of Tue Art Dicest. 

The “Sitting Figure,” which is carved from 
Pentelic marble, is 23 inches high and portrays 
a seated woman in an attitude of thoughtful 
repose. Especially notable is the golden brown 
tone of the marble, a result of the unusual 
adventures of this particular piece of stone. 
Sterne, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, acquired the marble block in Italy 
and it was in his studio in the Sabine Hills 
that the statue was carved. The sculptor 
had heard from an Itdlian stone cutter that a 
diver who lived near the Tiber outside of 
Rome had seen a block of what appeared to 


be Pentelic marble on the bed of the stream. 
It had probably dropped overboard from a 
galley centuries before, on-its way from Mount 
Pentelus in Greece. 

The stone cutter had the block raised. Mr. 
Sterne, impressed by the beautiful golden 
quality of the marble, bought it. It was not 
large enough for a life-size statue, so he de- 
cided to make a number of smaller carvings. 
In explaining the chemical changes which had 
produced the distinctive color, Mr. Sterne said 
that Pentelic marble contains much iron, and 
the long immersion had caused “rusting” and 
consequently the coloring of the marble. 

Justice Stone, in whose Washington dining 
room the “Sitting Figure” now reposes, has 
long been known as a discerning collector. 
Although he acquired the Sterne statue only 
a short time ago, he first saw it in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s exhibition. 





Tue Art Dicesr will gladly search for any 
work of art desired by a reader. 





any 





Native Vs. Alien 


The National Commission to Advance Ameri- 
can Art, an organization to protect native 
artists from the high-powered competition of 


well-publicized foreign artists, has been 
launched. The following are members of the 
association’s governing board: George Elmer 
Browne, president of the Allied Artists of 
America; Robert Aitken, vice-president of the 
National Academy of Design; Ulric H. Eller- 
husen, vice-president of the National Sculpture 
Society; John Taylor Arms, president of the 
Society of American Etchers; Wayman Adams, 
Louis Betts, Dean Cornwell, Sidney E. Dickin- 
son, Leopold Seyffert, John Ward Dunsmore 
and Henry R. Rittenberg. The movement is 
said to already have drawn representatives 
from more than 200 American art societies. 
A ten point indictment has been outlined: 


1. General lack of knowledge of American 
art and artists by the public largely due to 
inadequate early training in public and high 
schools. In a majority of the nation’s 
schools courses in art appreciation omit 
reference to, and study of, Americaw crafts- 
manship. 


2. Extensive propaganda and marketing 
efforts for sale of contemporary European 
art as practiced here by foreign art dealers. 


3. Complete lack of interest in art and 
artists by the state and Federal governments. 
Also the disregard of the community tm- 
portance of art by civic administrations. 


4. Limitation, outside of metropolitan cen- 
ters, of exhibitions by contemporary Ameri- 
can artists. In many small cities club and 
social groups sponsor exh bitions which are 
confined solely ta the examples of work by 
local art enthusiasts. When such showings, 
with their amateurish creations, comprise the 
only introduction of native art in that city 
they tend to inject notes of provincialism 
into American art and to enhance the value 
and lure of those artists and those works 
bearing a stamp of import. 

5. Exploitation of Americans by mediocre 
foreign artists who employ extravagant pub- 
licity methods and trade upon supposed social 
position to gain commissions. 

6. Dearth of printed information about 
leading American artists. The majority of 
textbooks and other volumes on art avail- 
able throughout the nation are of foreign 
origin and contain illustrative studies by 
and of Europeans. 

7. The employment by American schools 
of art instructors who exert strong alien 
influences upon students, who, in turn, in 
injecting it into their work, transmit this 
influence to their contacts. 

8. Spectacular publicity and the generous 
use of the adjectives “famed,” “reknowned,” 
etc., as applied by the press to mediocre 
foreign and native talent whose execution 
of work is committed with always one eye 
on self-publicity possibilities. 

9. Public misconception of the American 
artist, due to a large extent to inaccurate 
portrayals in motion pictures, cartoons, comic 
strips and heart interest publications. 

10. Lack of outward interest in art by 
American men, possibly due largely to gen- 
eral disassociation here of art appreciation 
and masculinity. 

At the initial meeting of the commission, 
denunciations of “inferior” foreign artists who 
have by clever propaganda garnered so many 
fat commissions from Americans mingled with 
demands for a tariff on foreign art and de- 
mands that the press quit printing so much 
destructive criticism. This last point was 
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Epstein’s “Primeval Gods” Stirs London 





“Primeval Gods,” by Jacob Epstein, 1933. 


“The Epstein exhibition at the Leicester Gal- 
leries rather takes the life out of the sculpture 
section at Burlington House,” remarks Frank 
Rutter in the London Sunday Times at the 
end of his review of the Royal Academy. 
“Though the obverse of his ‘Primeval Gods’— 
the maternal deity with her offspring—does not 
conform to the normal European ideal of 
feminine beauty, its power is evident, while 
the reverse, a new version of my old friend 
the Sun God, on which the sculptor has been 
working since 1910, has a joyous vigour of 


stressed by. Robert Aitken who said: “There 
is nothing I know of that is so menacing 
as the criticism heaped upon us in the columns 
of the press.” 

A~ letter of congratulation from Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was read, declaring the pro- 
tection of artists and pointing out that “art 
springs out of the soil from which it de- 
velops.” George Elmer Browne asked the 
question: “If we are so far behind in art, 
how is it we are so far ahead in everything 
else?” Albert T. Reid, national vice-chairman 
of the American Artists Professional League, 
gave a dissertation on a collection of roto- 
gravure pictures of foreign artists painting 
former President and Mrs. Hoover, which he 
said were representative of “circus ballyhoo 
for foreign artists.’ He termed this “as un- 
ethical as to seek the President’s testimonial 
for a brand of beer.” 

“The public,” said Mr. Reid, “does not 
know these paintings were not done on a 
commission from the President, much less that 
they were not paid for. Sometimes the artist’s 
agent finds a buyer in some club. Generally, 


life which makes it an exhilarating design that 
all should be able to understand. 

“But incapacity to enjoy Mr. Epstein’s imag- 
inative work should hinder nobody from ap- 
preciating the magnificent vitality of his bronze 
portraiture. The superbly proud assurance of 
his half-figure ‘Isobel’ equals the mastery of 
the modelling from head to finger-tips; while 
we have only to look at ‘Roma of Barbados’ 
to realize how genuinely and sincerely Epstein 
finds beauty in the strange concave face of a 
young negress.” 


however, the portrait is used in barnstorming 
exhibitions which are given following a tre- 
mendous barrage of publicity and amidst 
glamorous teas. Then the commissions follow.” 
Ulric H. Ellerhusen, discussing the purpose 
of the commission, said: “We do not propose 
to dictate to any person or group of persons 
the course they should pursue in selecting 
artists for any given undertaking, nor do we 
intend to indicate to them that with their 
private funds they should buy American works 
of art and not foreign works of art. But 
we shall bring constant and sustained pres- 
sure to bear upon governing bodies, local, 
State and Federal, so that American art in 
the future will receive due consideration; and 
through an educational campaign, intended to 
be helpful to buyers of American art as well 
as to the producers of it, we want to bring 
about a broader realization of the fact that 
American artists are and of right ought to 
be considered equal to any in the world.” 
The press was divided in its response to 
the commission’s aims. The New York Herald 
Tribune joined with it in deploring the tenden- 
[Continued on page 11] 
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Lawrence’s Portrait of His Patron Is Sold 





“John Julius Angerstein,’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830). 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of John 
Julius Angerstein, powerful London magnate 
and art patron of another age, has been ac- 
quired by a Cincinnati -collector through the 
Newhouse Galleries of New York. Coming 
from the sale of the famous Angerstein collec- 
tion at Christie’s in 1896, it is endorsed by 
Sir Walter Armstrong in his book on Lawrence 
and by W. Roberts, who gives some interesting 
facts about the sitter. 

The subject was one of the most powerful 
magnates in the City of London for many 
years and formed a very large and choice 
collection of pictures, which later formed the 
nucleus of the National Gallery in London. 
Born in 1735, he lived until 1823. Beyond 


the fact that he was of Russian extraction, little 





St. Louis Acquires Art 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has ac- 
quired some notable additions to its collection. 
A Romanesque portal of limestone from the 
northeastern part of France which, it is 
thought, was originally part of a building of 
the Knights Templar has been installed as the 
south entrance to the Medieval gallery. 

Three paintings were acquired—two XVIIIth 
century Italian Baroque examples, a study by 
Giovanni Tiepolo of the poet Geresio Soderini 
and “The Vision of St. Joseph,” attributed to 
Giovanni Pittioni, and a XVth century Avignon 
picture, an altar decoration, thought to date 
about the year 1450, representing the entomb- 
ment of Christ. 


is known of Angerstein’s earlier years. There 
was a legend that he was a son of Catherine, 
Empress of Russia. Angerstein was one of 
Lawrence’s most generous patrons, and it was 
largely on the advice of Sir Thomas that he 
purchased many of his old masters. The 
various portraits of the Angerstein family by 
Lawrence are listed on page 109 of Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s book on that artist. 

This particular portrait remained in the 
family until 1896, when most of the famous 
Angerstein collection had been dispersed. It 
is said to be the portrait which Lawrence ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1816, when 
Angerstein, in spite of his many years, was 
still a handsome and distinguished looking 
man. 


Springville Buys Paintings 

The two artists whose works were selected 
for honors at the Springville, Utah, High 
School’s twelfth annual exhibition were Walter 
E. Baum and Olaf Moller. 

Although Mr. Baum is a resident of Sellers- 
villa, Pa., he has for several years been a 
constant exhibitor at the Springville shows and 
this year his “Bethlehem,” a painting of a 
small Pennsylvania village street covered with 
snow, was selected for the student body pur- 
chase prize. Mr. Moller, a resident of Rupert, 
Idaho, was honored with the junior class pur- 
chase prize for his’ “Tiffany Pool,” painted 
while the artist was working at the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation. 





Fecundite! 


Numerically the annuals of the two Paris 
salons, held in the same building, constitute 
perhaps the “greatest” art show in the world. 
More than 8,000 works make up this year’s 
multiple exhibition of the Societé des Artistes 
Francais (the old Salon, founded during the 
reign of Louis XIV), and the Societé Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, born about 40 years ago when 
a group of “rebels” seceded from the main 
body, et cetera. The show (or shows, s’il vous 
plais!) being held in the Grand Palais, accord- 
ing to Raymond G. Carroll of the New York 
Post, represents “five miles of steady going.” 
A friend of the American newspaper man actu- 
ally “paced it off,” and grew leg weary. 

The Artistes Francais are exhibiting 5,103 
paintings, sculptures and examples of applied 
arts, and the Nationale has on view 2,188 
works, to which must be added 332 exhibits by 
the “Urban Artists’—a total of 7,623 ex- 
amples. In addition, there is an associated ex- 
hibition of works by Colonial artists, putting 
the grand total well above the 8,000 mark. 
Mr. Carroll wrote that “while the first ‘once- 
over’ of the lot revealed nothing sensational, 
the general average is good, and it indicates 
that the world depression has put the artists 
to their best efforts.” 

Among the American painters mentioned by 
this writer are: Elise Bacharach, Albert Crane, 
Wellington J. Reynolds, Clark Daniel, Raoul 
P. Fleming, W. B. Humphreys, Donald Oly- 
phant, Ossip Linde, Malcolm Humphreys, Edna 
Vollner, Frederic J. Clasgens, H. G. Levey, 
H. Gordon Minifie, Eloise Egan, Gale Guthrie, 
Edity Blight Thompson, John MacKesson, 
Lionel Walden, Henry Van der Weyden, Gil- 
bert White, Herbert W. Ross and Alfred E. 
Orr. The American sculptors mentioned are 
Wilna Splivalo, Scott Taylor, George Washing- 
ton Miller, Ruth Hornbostel, Jane D. Heidner, 
Liza Dallett, Yan MacLeod, Frederick G. Zieg- 
ler, Robert N. Hudspeth and Peggy Holder. 
Among the American water colorists are Rosa- 
lind Reynolds, Nelson MacCleary, Theodore 
Louis Genter, May Schaetzel, Carl N. Werntz, 
Hubert Langton and May Mott-Smith. 


A Review of British Art 


England is planning to do for her own art 
what she has so grandly done for the art of 
Holland, France, Italy and Persia. Next Winter 
there will be held at Burlington House, Lon- 
don, a great, loan exhibition of British art on 
the same comprehensive lines as the previous 
displays. Beginning with early times and 
ending about the middle of the XIXth century, 
it will include paintings in oil and water color, 
sculpture, drawings, miniatures, tapestries, em- 
broidery, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, 
furniture, porcelain and. other objets d’art. 
The museums and private collectors of the 
world will loan their treasures. 

“For this exhibition,” said Sir William 
Llewellyn, president of the Royal Academy, 
“the academy is being assisted by a number 
of well-known experts, and after months of 
work, I may say the arrangements for the ex- 
hibition and the choice of work is fairly com- 
plete in our minds. We feel that it is most 
necessary for the credit of Britain that nothing 
should be left undone to make our exhibition 
of British art one which will compare favorably 
with any of those of other countries which 
have already taken place. If we can secure 
the good will and co-operation of owners it is 
certain that we can produce an exhibition of 
astonishing quality, and secure for ourselves a 
high place among the nations who have con- 
tributed to the world’s store of artistic 
treasures.” 
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Dead?P 


A remarkable pronunciamento on the sub- 
ject of modernism has been issued by Warren 
Cheney, chairman of the Summer Session of 
Art at Mills College, Cal., on the occasion of 
the coming to that institution of Alexander 
Archipenko for a season of teaching. He heads 
the statement “The Academy Is Dead!” and 
says: 

“The bringing of Alexander Archipenko to 
Mills College to teach in the coeducational 
summer session deals one of the heaviest and 
last blows to the hopes of nineteenth century 
realist-romanticists that modern art is a pass- 
ing fad producing no lasting effect on their 
cherished ‘Great Tradition’, They must admit 
that as soon as modernism is brought into 
colleges and universities, coming generations 
will be modern in their tastes and nothing 
can turn them back to the non-art of imita- 
tive realism. 

“Archipenko, the artist whose name has been 
almost synonymous with ‘repellent, horrible, 
modern sculpture,’ begins to be seen as a 
courageous leader, a creative genius, in the 
field of twentieth century art. So long mis- 
understood and slandered, he now appears as 
a great artist whom an American college is 
proud to have in its faculty, Thus, though 
he would hate the implication, Archipenko 
becomes the leader of an academy in collegiate 
circles. And when this new academy, which 
trains so many young artists these days, is 
dominated by thoroughly creative artists such 
as this Russian-American, then we can look 
to it to produce a flowering of true art on 
the west coast. 

“Progressive colleges and universities in all 
parts of the country will take advantage of 
the precedent thus set and will be inviting 
equally modern artists to teach their under- 
graduates. The realist-romanticist is one of a 
dying race, although he dies hard. The young 
students of today will be the big artists of 
tomorrow, and what they learn in youth will 
stick with them. 

“California art, in the past three years, has 
had a healthful though biting tonic through 
the teaching of Hans Hofmann. Diego Rivera, 
with his breadth of conception and power of 
creation was another healthy influence. Alex- 
ander Archipenko coming this year, with an 
international fame greater than either of these 
men, is bound to be one of the most power- 
ful influences California has yet felt. And 
the fine thing about it is that Hofmann, Rivera, 
Stackpole, and Archipenko are at bottom all 
working for the same things. No two of them 
would state their principles in similar lan- 
guage, but to the discerning eye, it is apparent 


- that their main effort is to create expressions 


of the artist’s feelings through organization of 
creative form and color. In all their work 
and their teaching, we follow the insistence 
on the creative, a rejection of the imitative, 
and that is why we can predict a develop- 
ment of vital art on the Pacific Coast in the 
coming years. 

“Let those who are still skeptical! about the 
general acceptance of modernism, explain why 
Archipenko is represented in twenty-eight pub- 
lic European galleries. Monographs on his 
work have been written in five languages, 
English, French, German, Spanish and Ukrain- 


ian. Stanley Casson, author of two standard 
books on contemporary sculpture, says of 
him: 


“‘He has been to modern sculpture what 
Picasso has been to modern painting. A hun- 
dred years hence it will be seen, I think, that 
he has filled a position of great importance 
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“Ghost Town” Resuscitated as Art Colony 





“Woman With Plant,’ by Grant Wood. 


Stone City is known throughout the Middle 
West as Iowa’s “Lost City.” Built years ago 
by a millionaire quarry owner for his 1,000 
workers, each of the houses is constructed of 
cut stone and appears to be as enduring as 
the ages. With the coming of cement, the 
quarry languished and the place became de- 
serted, another of the West’s “ghost towns.” 

Stone City has now been brought back to 
life by the spread of art interest through 
the Midwest. Last Summer a group of well 
known artists of that section, including Grant 
Wood and Adrian Dornbush, established an 
art colony there. The art school is located 
in the millionaire owner’s 20-room mansion 
atop a steep hill, a house built of stone like 
the rest, but, unlike the workers’ homes, richly 
decorated with paintings from Europe. This 
season the Stone City Art Colony will be 
enlarged. The term of its summer session 
has been extended from six to eight weeks 
and plans are being made to care for an in- 


creased enrollment of more than one hundred. 

Grant Wood is in the front rank of those 
artists who have caused Eastern critics to 
remark at the vitality and strength of present 
day art in the Middle West. He, like so many 
of his contemporaries, has gone “back to the 
soil” for his subject matter, painting canvases 
that exhale the very essence of the environment 
from which they spring. He is the creator 
of that striking pictorial analysis of Mid- 
western character, “American Gothic,” repro- 
duced in Tue Arr Dicest in the Fall of 1930 
when the artist, then practically unknown, won 
the Norman Wait Harris bronze medal, and 
prize at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Now Wood is being given a one-man show at 
the Increase Robinson Gallery in Chicago, open- 
ing concurrently with the Century of Progress 
Exposition on June 1. “Woman With Plant,” 
herewith presented, is one of the 14 paintings 
to be exhibited. It is a loan from the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Art Association. 





and distinction, and that he has ultimately 
contributed to the art of all countries.’ 

“Of Archipenko’s painting, C. J. Bulliet, 
says: ‘No painter, with the exception of 
Renoir, has so conveyed the feeling of female 
flesh, warm and magnetic . . . Archipenko’s 
nudes throb—every nerve quivers—feverishly 
they flow upward, like the Saints of El Greco.” 

“From the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
we have: ‘If Archipenko’s forms appear new 
to us, it is because their aesthetic conception 
has been inspired by new forms of life; by 
vital factors of a new civilization. Archipenko 
has had the couragq to ve of his period from 
the very beginning. Therefore his work is 
also of the future.’” 


Changes at Detroit Museum 

The Detroit Institute of Arts announces sev- 
eral changes in its staff. In the absence of the 
director, Dr. W. R. Valentiner, Edgar P. Rich- 
ardson, educational secretary, has been made 
assistant director. Mrs. A. C. Weibel, curator 
of textiles, is now associate curator of Euro- 
pean art, filling the position of Dr. Walter 
Heil, formerly curator of European art, who 
has accepted the directorship of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco. 

Benjamin March, curator of Asiatic Art, and 
Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu, curator of Near-Eastern 
art, have joined the faculty of University of 
Michigan, retaining the title of honorary curator 
at the Detroit Institute. 
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Providence Obtains a Notable Daumier Work 





Although the world wanted him to be a 
lithographer, Honoré Daumier’s heart was more 
in his painting. He regarded his lithographs, 
his biographers say, merely as potboilers and 
as a necessary nuisance that robbed him of 
time for his true expression in paint. It was 
in his paintings that he found artistic release 
and spiritual solace, but these, which he re- 
garded as his finest achievement, gained little 
applause. 

However, lack of encouragement did not 
dampen Daumier’s ardor and many of his 
lithographs had painted versions. The Rhode 
Island School of Design has added to its col- 
lection of Daumier works two paintings which 
exemplify this phase. One is of Madame 
Pipelet, who was the subject of a lithograph 
in the series, “Bohemiens de Paris,” an album 
of Parisian types published in 1841-2. Ac- 
cording to M. A. Banks in the school’s Bulletin, 
“The painting is one of close harmonies, al- 
most a monochrome, yet the color is more 
varied than in many garish pictures of rain- 
bow hues. ... The rhythm of light and dark 
is masterly. ... Racily humorous, Balzacian, 
the picture of the old madame is a veritable 
chapter from the life of the Paris bourgeoisie.” 


ET 
oe 
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“Don Quixote and the Dead Mule,’ by Honoré Daumier. 


The other painting is “Don Quixote and the 
Dead Mule,” another version of which hangs 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. More 
than 40 times in various media Daumier gave 
expression to the Don Quixote story which 
seemed to haunt his imagination. Mr. Banks 
terms the school’s acquisition one of the finest 
of these expressions and says: “The Don 
Quixote picture is painted more simply, more 
imaginatively, than the character’ study of 
Madame Pipelet. It is maturer painting and 
much closer to the art of today. It shows 
a firm grasp of essentials, masterly composition, 
a fascinating chiaroscuro.” 

This painting recalls that part of Cervantes’s 
story wherein Don Quixote and his “shadow,” 
Sancho Panza, travel through the brigand- 
haunted fastnesses of the Sierra Morena after 
having been robbed by one of the band of 
galley slaves which they had set free. They 
discover a case filled-with some linen, a pile 
of gold crowns and a memorandum book con- 
taining a sonnet. In the distance they see a 
half naked man leaping from=crag to crag. 
Believing he may be the owner; Don Quixote 
seeks to catch up with him, and while cir- 
cuiting the hill comes upon a dead mule. 





Kay-Scott’s Art 


Cyril Kay-Scott, artist and director of the 
Denver Art Museum, approached the art of 
water color ten years ago; says Donald J. 
Bear “as an artist whose matured. esthetic 
found in water color the most desirable method 
of expression and the one most suited to his 
particular temperament.” A restrospective ex- 
hibition of his work in this medium in the 
decade 1932-1933, comprising 100 paintings se- 
lected out of 1,000, has just been held at the 
Denver Art Museum. They ranged in subject 
from the Desert of Sahara, through Provencal 
France, to Santa Fe and California. 

Turner B. Messick in the Denver News said: 
“We find in the paintings of Cyril Kay-Scott 
a fine organic arrangement of material and a 
logical bringing together, or perhaps better, a 
careful elimination of all but those elements 
needed, in his mature judgment, to express 
the lyrical moments his being responded to. 
Real places—beautifully seen! He tells us, 
by the selection of his medium, the use of 
subject matter and the mastery of his touch, 





that life is made up of fleeting ecstatic mo- 
ments. We find delicate sensitiveness 
and expressive control of color; there is com- 
prehensive grasp of subject and a broad, fear- 
less mastery of the medium. We feel in these 
pictures his love and enjoyment of nature 
without the effort of finding the spots for 
ourselves.” 


Woodstock Plans Six Shows 


In celebration of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Woodstock (N. Y.) 
art colony, the Woodstock Artists Association 
has announced six exhibitions. 

The Thirtieth Anniversary show, which is 
to consist of the works of artists invited by 
the association, is to run from June 3 to 14. 
The exhibitions from June 17 to July 5, July 
8 to July 19 and July 22 to Aug. 9 are to be 
selected by a jury. “From Aug. 12 to Sept. 9 
the first annual exhibition of the Woodstock 
Artists Association; which is to be selected 
by the directors, will be hung. Following this 
there will be a no-jury show, Sept. 13 to 27. 


Art in Portraiture 


The Thayer Portrait Gallery, recently opened 
in the large upper gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 
Inc., New York, by Mrs. Gerald Handerson 
Thayer, daughter-in-law of the late Abbott 
H. Thayer, claims for its primary aim the 
stimulation of an active interest in portraiture 
of high quality by American artists. It is 
Mrs. Thayer’s conviction that a portrait of 
an American—man, woman, or child—should 
be painted by an American, that it is the 
American artist alone who can bring to his 
American subject a full understanding of, and 
a response to the personalities and characters 
of the American type. To this end a group 
of twelve American portraitists of proven abil- 
ity have been selected to launch the under- 
taking. They are Wayman Adams, Karl An- 
derson, Cecilia Beaux, Louis Betts, Sydney E. 
Dickinson, Lydia Field Emmet, Charles S. 
Hopkinson, John C. Johansen, Leon Kroll, 
Jean MacLane, Leopold Seyffert and Irving 
R. Wiles, all members of the National Academy. 
Their work is on permanent exhibition, 

Emphasis will be placed on the portrait 
for its intrinsic value as a work of art, as 
apart from its value as a portrayal or record, 
which is conceded to be the portrait’s funda- 
mental purpose. “Generally speaking,” says 
Mrs. Thayer, “this fundamental purpose being 
accomplished, a portrait is considered satis- 
factory. A fairly good likeness, or a pleasing 
likeness, will be acceptable to many people. 
But beyond that no demands are made upon 
the painter, Therefore a portrait that may 
be weak in drawing, unsure in brushwork, that 
lacks strength in modeling, and is stereo- 
typed in composition, may make a pleasing 
appeal through the charm of color and just 
enough of a suggestion of a likeness to the 
sitter. 

“But time will prove these so-called por- 
traits to be of little value, either as records 
or as works of art. Even the generation for 
which they are painted grows weary of them. 
But a fine portrait is of more value to pos- 
terity than it is even to the generation in 
which it is painted. 

“The great masters of portrait-painting 
which have come down to us through the 
centuries have not been cherished by us be- 
cause of the exactness of their portraits, since 
we are unable to judge of that. ... One 
says: ‘that is a Titian,’ rather than, ‘that is 
the Duke D’Urbino.’ It is through the art- 
ist’s own spiritual vigor, through his own 
emotional approach and response to humanity 
that he can reveal to us the inner being of 
his subjects; not showing us the mere physical 
structure, which is after all only the medium 
through which his message of interpretation 
of personality and character is carried. 

“This does not mean.that the sitter is of 
minor importance. By no means. The more 
interesting the subject the greater the in- 
spiration to the painter. But no matter how 
beautiful or distinguished the sitter, his or her 
charm or distinction cannot be interpreted by 
inferior methods.” 


Newcomer Is Praised 


A newcomer in the art exhibition field is 
Grace Hoffman, who was singled out by the 
critics for praise at a group exhibition of 
twelve painters at the Morton Galleries, New 
York. 

The Times said: “The work of Miss Hoff- 
man is the most conspicuous, and her ‘New 
York Cat’ is a witty and interesting picture. 
The same artist’s ‘Modesca,’ done in a pointil- 
list style, is so different that it could easily 
be mistaken for the work of another painter.” 
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Native Vs. Alien Artist’s Brush Inspires the Pen of a Poet 


[Continued from page 7] 


cy of American patrons to employ foreign 

artists merely because they are foreign: “There 

still exist in America, among those who buy 

or commission paintings, a snobbish prefer- 

ence for anything not grown on American 

soil and an obstinate refusal to take American 

art for what it is worth. How can this snob- 

bish preference be eradicated? In the long run, 

only by the production of American art of 

such merit as to force lesser, alien talents to 

take a back seat. This is the only ‘pressure’ 

that will give American art an- honorable and 

lasting victory. The National Commission to 

Advance American Art and its members, when 

they talk of an educational campaign, are on 

the right track. But they also talk of legis- 

lative ‘pressures,’ and of possible tariffs; they 

urge that ‘mediocre’ foreign art be kept out 

of the country (and who is to define that 

word, when applied to art?).” 
The New York Sun said editorially that the 

commission “seemed too blind with ire to see 

where the trouble began” and laid the blame 

for the strongest influence on the American 

taste for foreign art on the American artists 

themselves—‘“not those who met to denounce - 3 3 

mediocre work: from abroad, but those who ‘An Expression from Massanet’s Overture Phédre,” by I. J. Belmont. Acquired by 

have imitated the French modernists or who France for the Jeu de Paume Museum, Paris. 

have imitated American painters living in 

Paris and doing pictures in the Frénch manner. [The “Color-Music”’ paintings of I. J. Belmont, exhibited at the Wildenstein Galleries, 
“The predominant European styles of much | New York, inspired William Harper Davis to write the following poetical interpretat.on, 

contemporary painting and sculpture were im- | “From Music to Painting—Translation.” As Belmont has interpreted with beautiful colors 

ported to this country and fostered here, not | musical passages from the great composers, so Davis has interpreted with beautiful words 

by the American public but by American | Belmont’s color passages depicting musical form and philosophy.] 


art students. Whether this foreign influence 
has been good or bad is another argument. 
But that part of the public which has knelt 
at the feet of foreign gods of the art world 
is hardly to blame for perpetuating French 
modernism or Mexican modernism in the 
United States. Native artists, by their imita- 
tion, have wrought this taste for post-im- 
pressionism and the work of schools that de- 
veloped from it. Although. their more con- 
servative colleagues do not, like it, that is not 
sufficient reason to shift the blame upon the 
public.” 

Along this line, the New York World Tele- 
gram brought up an echo of the Rivera con- 
troversy. Commenting on a_ statement of 
Edwin H. Blashfield, dean of American mural 
painters, to the effect that American artists 
understand better the subject matter of their 
country, this newspaper said editorially: “They 
ought to. But if they actually did, Diego 
Rivera would not have gained such a grip 
upon the imagination of many people as an 
indigenous painter. His work fits his own 
country, Mexico, like a glove. It expresses 
Mexico, its land, its customs and its people. 

“Rivera studied abroad many years and re- 
turned to Mexico to revolutionize his art, 
turning it completely into a Mexican cast. 
Our artists go abroad and when they return 
they do not revolutionize their art. In this 
is the illusion and danger in such honors as 
the Prix de Rome. These young artists who 
receive these awards are lifted in their most 
plastic period out of the American scene and 
sent abroad to immerse themselves in the 
unreality of days forever eclipsed and passed. 

“It would be far better if they remained 
on American soil and used the prize money 
in experimentation in the development of in- 
digenous expression. This is the lesson of 
Diego Rivera. That would have been the great 
value of his gigantic mural in Rockefeller 
Center. Rivera is showing this country what 
indigenous art can be.” 


Lo, a fair vista opens to my sight, 

In, which a thousand colors seem to lend 
Their manifoldness to a unit blend 

Of spectral chords in symphony of light. 
They vibrate to a tune beyond the eye 
Alone, but turned as well to gratify 

The ear, as if Music had seized the brush 

Of listening artist, with a palette lush, 
Composed of graded hues from deep to bright, 
And molded into fitting shapes methodic 

Its sequences and sonal chords melodic; 
And even given from its tonal fusions, 

To painter’s eye, symbolical allusions,— 
And wrested motley dawn tones from the night! 


Yet music is not night, but like the day— 

A joyous progress from the sunlit dawn 

Of frolic light and shadow on the lawn, 

Or flight of color ’cross the dismal grey 

Of sandy desert, when the sun is high; 

Or more, the sun descending, evening nigh, 
When shadows catch the tints of spectral hues, 
And desert blushes mix with desert blues, 
And whitish day puts on a costume gay; 

Or even like the blazoning prairie’s flame, 
Where colors vie to put the waste to shame, 
And fill the vasty open with their notes, 

Like jungle plumage of wild birds whose throats 
Proclaim the joyance of their colors’ play! 


Yet even not of such lights do the dreams 

Which fill these pictures, here before me spread— 
In which to music’s chords are colors wed, 

On which a figured host of symbols teems 
Compose themselves in earth’s array of tones; 

Or marshal shadows for their deepest moans, 

And splash with tints the softer sighs of love 

And lighter laughing shapes which dance and move, 
Without a message, unlike earth’s, which seems 
To banish all save mystic thoughts sublime. 

That mime the chords of music with their rhyme, 
And lift the soul afar from earth away 

To heights supernal—like a heavenly lay— 
Whereon a sun beyond ours sheds its beams! 


—William Harper Davis 
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The extraordinary exhibition of “Plant 
Forms in Ornament” at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, is the co-operative 
product of six New York institutions. It is 
the working out of an idea that will interest 
both art lovers and students. 

Objects from the museum’s collection of 
applied design have been grouped with living 
plants supplied by the New York Botanical 
Garden and the Brooklyn Botanical Garden. 
The plants and objects of art are shown in a 
decorative setting centering about a fountain 
in which aquatic plants are growing and which 
has been stocked with fish by the New York 
Aquarium. The New York Library takes a 
hand by compiling, with the assistance of the 
museum’s own library, a bibliography on the 
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Plant Forms in Ornament at Metropolitan 





Composite Photograph of Egyptian Lotus and Egyptian Faience Amphora 
of the Late XVIIIth Dynasty. 





New Hope’s Rebels 


In 1929 the New Hope Independents rebelled 
against the conventions of that famous art 
colony and held their first exhibition in the 
town’s jail, the only refuge then available. 
Four years have passed. ‘These men have 
kept on working, rarely exhibiting, rarely sell- 
ing. Now they have achieved “outside” recog- 
nition by way of a three-weeks group exhibition 
at the Mellon Galleries in Philadelphia, until 
June 14. 
| There is “Bill” Ney, former head of the 
; Kansas City Art Institute, whose studio is 
opposite the group’s Independent Gallery, an 
old stone plastered house that sits on the canal 
bank with one of the old “Camel Back” bridges 
beside it. He also runs a modern version of an 
old French beer garden. Peter Keenan, another 
of the older painters of the group, is a gradu- 
ate of the famous Slade School in London 
and a winner of the Prix de Rome scholarship 
in 1922. He served through the World War, 
being badly wounded. Keenan, with Ney, has 
been influenced by the Mexican and Indian 
art, especially in color. 

Robert Hogue is an aviator as well as a 
painter. His paintings, subdued in tone, have 
a peculiar sense of mysticism and a restful 
quietness in comparison to Keénan and Ney. 
Robert Miller specializes in painting the barns 
and old buildings of the New Hope section. 
Ralston Crawford, a former student at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, is a native of the 
Middle West. McClure Capps, the youngest 
of the group, is the only pure abstractionist. 
Lately he has been working and exhibiting 
in Paris with the modern French group. 

A notice to Tue Arr Dicesr attempts to 
answer the question, How do these artists live? 
“That is a mystery even to those in and around 
New Hope,” said the writer. “But it is agreed 
the Delaware Valley is a beautiful place in 
which to starve. Clothing is of no account 
whatever. In the Winter a sheepskin coax, 
often made by the artists themselves, and 
even sheepskin trousers. In the Summer anv 
old light clothing does for the formal as well 
as the informal. 

“Winding into the quaint town of New 
Hope itself, you will meet men dressed in the 
rough clothing of the laborer, but whose faces 
reveal culture and intelligence. They have 
their own ‘Latin Quarter’ in Mechanic Street— 
little houses occupied by a college professor, 
an Oxford graduate, a famous writer, a natur- 
alist, and painters. Take the byways. For 
it is there you will find the artists’ little farm 
houses transformed by their own hands into 
places of beauty. Many of these artists are 
just as adept at building as at painting.” 


subject. The American Museum of Natural 
History also gets in by preparing, for June, 
an exhibition of patterns derived from plants 
by students of three city high schools and 
seven schools of design. 

Herbert E. Winlock, the director, writing 
in the museum’s Bulletin says that “such an 
exhibition should be looked on, in a way, as a 
kaleidoscope, readjusting its structure and its 
pattern with each slight shift between the 
points of view of one visitor and another.” 

Those interested in the history of art, he 
continues, will be able to read it for them- 
selves in this exhibition, while the student of 
political as well as natural history will also 
find material, and it should furnish inspira- 
tion to the designer. “It should show the 
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designer how the problem of continuous de- 
velopment and change has been met in the 
past, and should help him evolve for himself 
a method for the present.” 

One of the oldest flower forms known in 
decoration is connected with one of the oldest 
civilizations. The Egyptian lotus which grew 
in the Nile was the symbol of fertility and 
resurrection to the Egyptians. In this exhibit 
the lotus is present floating in the pool 
and is traced in the art of the Egyptians and 
later the Greeks, who conventionalized it in 





the “egg and dart” border. In a glazed wall 

MASTERS made in 1292 B. C. for an Egyptian palace 
ART OBJECTS the lotus flower with its buds and pads is seen 
ene growing in a stream. There are cups of silver 
CHOICE EXAMPLES and alabaster formed like the lotus blossom, 


OF FINE OLD FURNITURE 
32 EAST 57th ST. 
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and in the rosette form it appears in the hair 
ornaments and circlets of Egyptian ladies of 
rank, 
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A Passing Race 


After three years study of the Pueblo and 
Navajo Indians, George Winslow has completed 
six life-size sculptured Indian heads, which 
have been placed on exhibition at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York, for the 


month of June. Mr. Winslow, who is work- 
ing in the Santa Fe-Taos district, plans a 
group of fifty such studies, all of them to 
be developed from the ethnological and _his- 
torical points of view. He hopes to achieve 
an important memorial perpetuating the life 
and traditions of the American Indian of the 
Southwest. 

Mr. Winslow says of his work: “My de- 
sire is to present a study of the individual 
Indian who in passing stirs something within 
me. It seems strange to me that subjects 
of such interest should have remained so long 
undeveloped. But after working with them 
one comes to realize the difficulties and ob- 
stacles in the way. 

“The pueblos are scattered and the distances 
require hours of travel. Past experience has 
taught them to hold the white man in dis- 
trust. The idea of sculpture is a new one 
tc them and in an all too human way not 
readily accepted. They feel some of their 
spirit will be taken from them. Months of 
contact are sometimes necessary in buildmg 
up a relation of confidence before: actual work 
can start. 

“In this dreamy land of blue mountains 
and mesas haste is offensive and does not fit 
in. One must move with patience and toler- 
ance. Appointments to work are often late 
or forgotten. 

“Those worked with are intelligent and in- 
tuitive to a high degree. Hours of silence 
are broken by interesting comments from the 
Indian model. ‘Their sense of humor and 
their love of play make the hours of work 
happy ones. 

“Primitive people do not have nervous break- 


downs, and insanity is such a rare state that - 


they have no word to designate it. The 
primitive in his own environment has kept 
close contact with the universal spirit and 
has lived in harmony with natural laws. Re- 
moved too far from the good earth, man 
suffers. Our half mad emphasis on material 
values and our neglect of the spiritual ones 
has damned up a force within which has risen 
and is smiting us from behind with cataclysm.” 


Blashfield’s Tribute to Cornwell 

Edwin H. Blashfield, dean of American mural 
painters, and Eugene Savage, of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, bought from the Grand 
Central Art Galleries a number of drawings 
by Dean Cornwell, which he made as studies 
for the murals recently installed in the Los 
Angeles Public Library and the Lincoln Me- 
morial Shrine at Redlands, Cal. Mr. Blash- 
field was particularly generous in his praise of 
Cornwell’s adherence to the traditions which 
the elder painter has upheld for so many 
years. 


New Buffa Galleries Open 


In the finely lighted and beautifully ap- 
pointed spacious new galleries into which Frans 
Buffa and Sons have just moved in the Sher- 
wood Studio Building, New York, a showing 
is being held of pastels and water colors by 
Walter Griffin, who has just returned from a 
two year stay in Europe. In a smaller gallery 
adjoining the main one, representative works 
of Jacob Dooeyward and William H. Singer, 
Jr., are also on view. 
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Old English Art Shown During Exposition 
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“Landscape With Cows and Figures,” by William Shayer. 


The fruits of Malcolm Franklin’s annual 
expedition to England have been placed on ex- 
hibition at the art galleries of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., Chicago, to continue during the 
course of the Century of Progress Exposition. 
As director of the firm’s art galleries, Mr. 
Franklin acquired, besides many old English 
portraits and landscapes, examples of XVIIIth 
century English furniture, old color plates, 
books, original water colors by Rowlandson, 
Nash, Scandrett and Rayner; old aquatints, 


stipple engravings and lithographs, as well as 
a few pieces of old Staffordshire and old 
Sheffield plate. One of the choicest of the 
old English paintings, “Landscape with Cows” 
by William Shayer, is reproduced herewith. 

Two interesting sales have already been made 
from the collection—a’ portrait of Sir George 
Oxenden by Jonathan Richardson and a like- 
ness of D’Arcy Burnell by D. Hein, acquired 
for the fine collection of the University Club 
of Milwaukee. 





Matisse Gallery Closes for Summer 

The Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 East 57th St., 
New York, will be closed during June, July, 
August and September. It will reopen on 


Oct. 1 with a selected exhibition of modern 
French paintings. 


Artist and “‘Collector” 

“T know the Morgans love art,” said Mr. P. 
Lapis Lazuli, the painter, “but it’s just as well 
that I wasn’t on the list of ‘Preferred Clients.’ 
I couldn’t have sent a check for $20,000 to 
pay for the stock,—I didn’t have it!” 
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How Cleveland Heartens 


Its Own Artists 


“Still Life,” by E. Bart Gerald. First Prize in Still Life for Group of Three. 


Fifteen years of growth were chronicled in 
the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen, held as usual during 
May. According to the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, this was the largest 
show of the type ever held. It occupied seven 
galleries and ground floor corridors. The mu- 
seum officials feel that this annual exhibit acts 
as a powerful stimulus to the artists and crafts- 
men of Cleveland. 

More than $2,000 in sales was reported the 
first day of the show. Among the fortunate 
works were “Immortal Water,” by Clarence 
Holbrook Carter, and “Bird Rock, California” 
which were purchased by the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, through its director, Mrs. 
Juliana R. Force. 

An out-of-town jury comprising Mahonri 
Young, chairman, Mary P. Young and Henry 
Lee McFee passed on all the works submitted 
and awarded the prizes. 

Winners of first prizes in the various classes 
were: Still life in oil—E. Bart Gerald, 
reproduced on this page. Landscape in 
oil—Clarence Holbrook Carter (“Immortal 
Water,” purchased by Whitney). “Industrial 
Cleveland” in oil—Lawrence Blazey. Portrait 
in oil—E. Bart Gerald. Figure composition in 
oil—Clarence Holbrook Carter. Mural and 


which sponsors it, 


MARINE EXHIBITION 


Through June 


THE GRANT STUDIOS 
114 Remsen Street, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 


decorative painting—Milton S. Fox. Water 
colors—Steven Dohanos.  I\lustration—Joseph 
P. Egan. Pastel—Rudolf Bundasz. Relief 
cuts, woodcuts—Steven Dohanos. Enameling 
in metal—H. Edward Winter. Pottery—Rus- 
sell Barnard Aitken. Ceramic sculpture—Alex- 
ander Blazys and Mrs. A. R. Dyer. Photog- 
raphy—portrait and figure, Fred H. Stross. 
Landscape and  miscellaneous—Henry M. 
Mayer. Etching—Jean Ulen. Free-hand draw- 
ing—Paul V. Ulen. Sculpture in bronze or 
marble—Frank Louis Jirouch. Jewelry—Fred- 
eric Wade Hitchings. Batik and other dye- 
ing—Marcelline Spencer. 

William M. Milliken, the director, in the 
museum’s Bulletin pointed out the growing im- 
portance of this annual exhibition. “The em- 
phasis,” he wrote, “which the museum places 
on this local show, and the backing of the 
community, have given the artists a confidence 
which can only come from the realization that 
they occupy a position of a peculiar significance 
in the opinion of their fellow citizens. At no 
time is that opinion of more importance than 
at the present moment, for these years of de- 
pression have been critical ones for cultural 
things. .. . THAT CITY HONORS ITSELF 
WHICH STANDS BEHIND ITS ARTISTS.” 
[The capital letters in the last sentence are 
Dr. Milliken’s]. 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 
OLD MASTERS 


and Authority on Gor ers taken, bY 
Ref ven. 
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Moderns at Fogg 


Modern European sculpture, rarely seen in 
the conservative atmosphere of Boston, is being 
exhibited at the Fogg Art Museum through 
June. Although small in number the pieces 
have been carefully selected so that the art 
of such leaders as Bourdelle, Maillol, Lehm- 
bruck, Despiau, Lachaise, Kolbe and Epstein 
is adequately presented. The exhibits are loans 
from the Museum of Modern Art and several 
New York collectors. 

Roger Gutman, editor of the museum’s pub- 
lication, makes some interesting references to 
the pieces: “A suggestive prologue to Rodin 
and his followers is presented by a group of 
miniature heads by Daumier. Such violence 
of modelling suggests that mere drawings failed 
to satisfy his lust for caricature and that 
nothing but clay could sufficiently distort the 
features of his victims. From Rodin’s own 
hand there is only one little group, a ‘Sister 
with Small Brother,’ but his emotional quality 
and daring composition are strongly embodied 
in it. In ‘Heracles the Archer,’ a replica of 
the figure in the Metropolitan Museum, Bour- 
delle has carried dramatic composition still 
further. The technique of fictitious muscles 
and rough surfaces, learned in Rodin’s atelier, 
he uses here wiith great effect to register the 
ferocity of an archaic age. 

“There are two Epsteins, a small mask 
of his wife, also done in the archaic Greek 
manner, and a large bust of a Senegalese 
woman. Her broken surfaces represent nothing 
but half worked clay transferred tdé brass; 
her hollow stump of an arm, her archaic mop 
of hair, all force upon one its unreality as a 
bit of sculpture. But in the same instant the 
hideous face, with intense eyes and breathing 
lips, makes one’s flesh creep. A ‘Dancer’ re- 
veals again Degas’ preference for the casual 
movements of life to studio poses, and _ his 
boldness in choosing them. Renoir’s ‘Crouch- 
ing Woman’ not only has all the weight of 
his painting but the same touch of hand, the 
very stroke of his brush. 

“Opposed to this dramatized sculpture is 

the austerity and calm of another phase of 
modernism, seen in a group of busts. Gaston 
Lachaise has made a sombre woman’s head, of 
simplest modelling and elemental in character. 
Sterne has two, as severely restrained but with 
less inward spirit. Despiau’s three portraits 
of youth, with all their truth of likeness, reach 
the level of pure sculpture. A similar quiet- 
ness rests over the two figures by Kolbe, who, 
in the midst of the abstractions and cynicism 
of much German art, remains a lyric poet. His 
compatriot Lehmbruck, of greater individuality, 
is represented by a vigorous ample figure. It 
is an early Lehmbruck but the mysterious 
veiled expression of the, face signals the coming 
change in the sculptor, who within ten years 
produced his heads of haunting strangeness on 
distorted bodies. 
“Finally there is Maillol, whose great 
Crouching Woman,’ lent by A. Conger Good- 
year, really dominates the show. All of Mail- 
lol’s revolt against the impressionism and sen- 
sationalism of Rodin is in this tranquil mass, 
these smooth but richly modelled surfaces, this 
return to purely sculptural ideals.” 


Dwight Frederick Boyden Dead 
Dwight Frederick Boyden, artist, died at 
Baltimore on May 16. Born in Boston, 72 
years ago, he went to Paris in 1882 to study. 
During the 16 years he remained in Paris, 
Mr. Boyden received many awards at the 
Returning to America, he seldom ex- 


hibited, although continuing to paint until his 
death. 
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Abbey Bequest 


Because of attending conditions, the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome has declined a gift 
of $150,000 from the estate of Mrs. Mary 
Gertrude Abbey, widow of the well-known 
American mural painter, Edwin Austin Abbey. 
The bequest was to be held in trust to es- 
tablish scholarships in mural painting in mem- 
ory of her husband. A similar gift to the 
Royal Academy was accepted. Philip J. Dunn, 
appointed as referee, report’ that the non- 
acceptance by the American Academy in Rome 
was because the conditions surrounding the 
gift had “unbalanced” a scheme which ap- 
parently was in Mrs. Abbey’s mind when she 
provided $550,000 to commission American 
artists to paint murals for American public 
buildings and provide scholarships for students 
to study the methods of her husband, and 
$749,000 for similar purposes in England. The 
bequest will now go to the National Academy 
of Design, which has already received the bulk 
of the residuary estate. 

In making her gift to the American Academy, 
Mrs. Abbey directed that the $150,000 be 
kept intact and a corporation be formed to 
provide two minor and one major scholarship 
of one year each, to train students in the art 
of mural painting as practiced by her hus- 
band. Mrs. Abbey’s will also provided that 
the American Academy list her husband as a 
founder. f 

Mrs. Abbey had provided the National 
Academy of Design with two specific gifts. 
One is for $100,000 for a foundation in her 
husband’s memory to provide scholarships in 
decorative design and mural painting; the 
other is for $300,000 for the founding of a 
corporation, under which artists would be 
commissioned to paint murals for American 
public buildings. She also directed that her 
home in London be turned into a museum 
in memory of her husband, and left the Royal 
Academy $150,000 for that purpose. 


Archipenko’s Circuit Show 


Beginning with June 14 a comprehensive 
exhibition of the work of Alexander Archipenko 
will begin a tour of the Pacific Coast. Until 
July 29 the collection will be shown at the 
Mills College Art Gallery, where the sculptor 
will act as guest instructor. In August the 
work will be exhibited in Los Angeles, in the 
Fall and Winter in Santa Barbara, Stockton, 
Oakland and San Francisco, and in the Spring 
at the museums in Portland and Seattle. 

Many of the exhibits have been loaned by 
private collectors. There are 32 sculptures 
and 14 paintings, besides drawings and litho- 
graphs. For the most part, the sculptures 
belong to Archipenko’s latest period. 

Visitors to the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago will have a chance to see an 
exhibition of Archipenko’s work in the Ukrain- 
ian Building. 





Modern Museum’s Summer Hours 

During the Summer months the Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York, 
will be open from 10 to 5 on week days, and 
from 2 to 5 on Sundays. Admission is free 
except on Mondays and Fridays, when a charge 
of 25 cents is made. 
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China-Japan Feud in 752 Told in Scroll 








































































































































































































































































Detail from Kibi’s Scroll, XIIth Century. 


That the Japanese scorned China as long ago 
as the VIIIth century and that the Chinese 
deeply resented it, is proved by the latest 
piece of Nipponese art which has been ac- 
quired by the Boston Museum, an institution 
which is becoming more and more a treasure 
house of the Orient. 

The latest addition to the museum’s ex- 
tensive collections in this field is a late XIIth 
century Japanese scroll painting, “Kibi’s Ad- 
ventures in China,” attributed to Mitsunaga, 
famous artist of the Kamakura period. Paint- 
ings of this type, belonging to the Yamato or 
Japanese native school, have always been scarce 
and at the present day have almost all become 
national treasures in Japan. Robert Treat 
Paine, Jr., writing in the museum’s Bulletin, 
points out that in it “may be studied the 
highest qualities of the most original school 
of painting in Japan when that school was 
exhibiting its greatest power. . .. For the 
purpose of the study of the history of Japanese 
medieval art, it is the most important paint- 
ing now outside of Japan.” 

The scroll comes from the collection of the 
powerful Sakai family, lords of the Wakasa 
province since the XVIth century. Painted 
on paper with strong, well preserved colors, 
it measures about 81 feet in length by 12 
inches in width. The painting narrates legend- 
ary anecdotes connected with the visit of Kibi 


as envoy to China in 752.. It falls into six 
distinct divisions, each depicting one episode 
in Kibi’s miraculous experiences, which arose 
out of “the fear and jealousy which his superior 
mentality aroused in the Chinese courtiers,” 
to quote the museum’s newsletter. In meet- 
ing these trials he was assisted by a “demon,” 
who turned out to be the spirit of Abe’ no 
Nakamaro, a famous Japanese poet whose 
years in China were also rich in hostile ad- 
ventures. Kibi’s hardships included imprison- 
ment in a tower inhabited by. this “demon;” 
a test of his knowledge of the “Wen Hsuan” 
(first compiled “General Collection” of Chinese 
classics); and a mortal combat at the game 
igo. But Kibi, Ninponese and invincible, out- 
did his Chinese enemies and eventually reached 
home through his own cleverness. 





Pierre Matisse 


MODERN 
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Philadelphia Has Great Competitive Exhibition of Sculpture 





























































































































Gaston Lachaise’s “Woman” in a Sunlight Setting. 


Until Sept. 15, Philadelphia will be the 
scene of one of the most impressive exhibitions 
of sculpture attempted in America—the com- 
petitive outdoor and indoor exhibition from 
which six sculptors will be selected to execute 
statues for the first unit of the Ellen Phillips 


THE 


FREE THEATRE 


138 East 27th Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE: BOcarpus 4-5452 


Founded Jan. 17, 1923, by Butler Davenport 


Performances every evening, including Sunday 
(except Monday), at 8.30 o’clock, and Satur- 
day afternoon at 2:30. 


ADMISSION FREE 
Repertory for June: 


“Les Precieuses Ridicule” . . . Moliere 
“The Fool’s Revenge” . . Victor Hugo 
“The Tenth Man” . Somerset Maugham 
“Damaged Goods” . . . Eugene Brieux 
“The Swan Song” ..... . Tchekov 
“Diplomacy” . Sardou 
“The Lost Co-respondent”’ 

Butler Davenport 


If our people have free education through the 
public schools; and the masterpieces of liter- 
ature, painting, sculpture and music through 
the public library, the museums of art, and 
free concerts, why shouldn’t they have the 
masterpieces of drama (classic and modern) 
acted for them in a free theatre? 


{This announcement is printed free of charge 
by Tux Arr Dicesr in recognition of the won- 
derful role the Free Theatre is playing). 





Samuel Memorial on the city’s East River 
Drive. Of international scope, the assemblage 
numbers more than 300 pieces by living sculp- 
tors, brought together at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum under the auspices of the museum, the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance and the Fairmount 
Park Art Association. 

Not only outstanding figures in American 
sculpture, but leaders in Russia, Germany, 
France, England, Spain and Roumania have 
contributed some of their important work. 
Bronze, stone, plaster and wood examples by 
artists working in the traditional mood and 
by those creating modernistic sculpture are 
displayed on a basis of equality. Fountain 
pieces have been installed in the several cas- 
cades and displays of the East Terrace, wood- 
land subjects have been placed on the gravel 
paths with backgrounds of natural foliage, and 
the Great Stair Hall of the museum has been 
adorned with those pieces in wood and plaster 
which cannot withstand the heat and storm 
of Summer. 

For the next four months the committee 
on selection, headed by Charles L. Borie, Jr., 
will study the exhibits to determine which six 
of the artists are “by techniaue and artistic 
conception” most capable of executing the in- 
itial statues for the first of three architectural 
terraces in the Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial. 
Besides Mr. Borie, the committee is composed 
of Francis Biddle, Walter Hancock, William 
Warner Harper, Benjamin R. Hoffman, R. 
Sturgis Ingersoll, Horace H. J. Jayne, John S. 
Jenks, Fiske Kimball, R. Tait McKenzie, Edgar 
Scott and Henri Marceau, secretary. 

The statues composing the memorial will il- 
lustrate epochs in the history of America. The 





Fairmount Park Art Association commissioned 
Dr. Paul Philippe Cret, internationally known 
Philadelphia architect, to design a setting for 
the individual pieces. His design took the 
form of three great architectural terraces. The 
Samuel Memorial will ultimately be an “out- 
door gallery” of works by sculptors of note. 
The finished scheme, which will require three 
years to complete, will have many features 
of the Italian gardens where sculpture com- 
bines with architectural settings to produce a 
unified composition. It offers a distinct ad- 
vantage over the original memorial plan which 
called for a series of isolated statues placed at 
200 yard intervals along the bank of the 
Schuylkill River. 

Among the foreign artists who are repre- 
sented are Vadime Androusoff, Chana Orloff 
and Ossip Zadkine of Russia; Ernst Barlach, 
Georg Kolbe, Ernest de Fiori, Rudolph Belling, 
Fritz Behn and Sintenis of Germany; Jacques 
Lipchitz, Charles Despiau, Aristide Maillol, 
Henri Laurens and Henri Matisse of France; 
Constantin Brancusi of Roumania; Arthur 
Dobson and Jacob Epstein of England; Pablo 
Gargallo, Pablo Manes and Jose de Creeft of 
Spain. The Americans number many of the 
best known contemporaries. 

R. Tait McKenzie, speaking over station 
WCAU, gave some pertinent advice on how to 
look at the exhibition with its mingling of the 
conservative and the radical: “The visitor 
should keep in mind the fact that since the 
great war the artistic world has shared in the 
chaos that has characterized politics, business, 
and finance. Many artists have been in revolt 
against things as they are. They have looked 
for new gods to worship other than those of 
Greece, and they have found them not only in 
China and Japan, but also in Mexico and 
Central America, in Easter Island, and in the 
Negro art of Africa, a fine exhibition of which 
is now to be seen at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art and Archzelogy. 

“Many of the pieces you will see reflect the 
influence of the primitive and sometimes crude 
art of these races. Other sculptors have taken 
the human and other forms as a starting point 
and have made abstractions from them, grad- 
ually evolving designs which eventually have no 
apparent relation to objects as they appear, 
and so they puzzle the casual onlooker by their 
lack of resemblance to anything with which 
we are familiar in nature. They are a sort 
of gymnastic exercise of the imagination, in- 
teresting to the artist and to the few who are 
concerned with the highly complicated tech- 
nique that is involved. The average man ‘is 
usually not any more interested in them than 
he would be in a page of Einstein’s mathe- 
matical formula; but do not make the mistake 
of dismissing them with ridicule and contempt 
as so many unthinking people do. Remember 
that all art cannot appeal to all people. Each 
artist has his own audience, so choose the 
artist who appeals to you as having something 
to say which you can appreciate, and enjoy; 
and look at the others with the desire to find 
out if they also may not have something which 
at first sight is not easily understood, but which 
with further study may increase your range 
of knowledge and pleasure.” 

A complete list of the 92 exhibitors follows: 


Herbert Adams, Edmond Amateis, Vadimé An- 
drousoff, Alexander Archipenko, Ernst Barlach, 
Chester Beach, Fritz Behn, Rudolf Belling, Chris- 
tian Berg, George Biddle, Boris Blai, Gustav 
Bohland, Constantin Brancusi, A. Sterling Calder, 
Gaetano Cecere, Louise Cross, Joseph Coletti, José 
de Creeft, Ernesto de Fiori, Charles Despiau, Dom- 
inic d’Imperio, Giuseppe Donato, Ulric H. Eller- 
husen, Jacob Epstein, Wharten Esherick, Alfeo 
Faggi, Beatrice Fenton, Duncan Ferguson, Pau! 
Fiene, John Flanagan, Leo Friedlander, Sherry 
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Fry, Pablo Gare. John Gregory, Chaim Gross. 
Walker Hancock, 


ie jardeau, Concetta Scaravaglione, 
J. Schweizer, Sintenis, George Snowden, 
Soe Sterne, Lawrence Tenney Stevens, aoe 
Stewart, John Storrs, Marion Walton, Heinz War- 
neke, Sidney Biehler Waugh, Alexander Weinman, 
Gertru . Whitney, oe Young, Agnes 
Yarnall, Ossip Zadkin, illiam Zorach. 


Theresa Bernstein in Boston 


For her first exhibition in Boston, Theresa 
Bernstein (Mrs. William Meyrowitz) exhibited 
a group of 21 oils at the Vose Gallery com- 
prising landscapes, figure paintings and por- 
traits. 

The critics found her work both individual 
and emotional but inclined somewhat to styli- 
zation. All made mention of the “calligraphic 
interplay of line” and the liquified quality of 
the oils, suggestive of aquarelle. Dorothy 
Adlow in the Christian Science Monitor termed 
Miss Bernstein “unmistakably a member of 
the left wing” and said: “She is at her very 
best in the landscape subject, in which she 
has fullest control of her medium, unhampered 
by the intrusive personality of the model.” 

Miss Bernstein’s study, “The Madonna,” was 
especially commented upon by the art writers, 
the Boston Post observing that “with its deep 
serenity and thoughtfulness, something of the 
universal mother emanates from her quiet 
eyes.” Katharine Hughes of the Herald saw 
a touch of the Sienese and of El Greco in this 
work and Albert Franz Cochrane of the Tran- 
script thought it was delightfully conceived. 




























































Ripley Wins the Obrig Water Color Prize 
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“Canal Boats,’ by A. Lassell Ripley. 


A. Lassell Ripley’s “Canal Boats” is con- 
sidered by his fellow water colorists as a ster- 
ling example of contemporary work in the 
aquarelle medium. Exhibited at the annual 
exhibition of the New York Water Color 
Club, it was honored with the Adolph and 
Clara Obrig $200 prize for “the best painting 
in the show.” The prize, which is administered 
by the National Academy of Design, was 


awarded by a jury composed of Ernest D. 
Roth, F. Luis Mora and Hobart Nichols. 

Born in Wakefield, Mass., 37 years ago, 
Mr. Ripley obtained his art training at the 
school of the Boston Museum. Previous to 
his latest honor, he had been awarded the 
Logan purchase prize and medal at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1928, and numerous 
other prizes in national shows. 





















It Is THE FIRM CONVICTION OF THIS GALLERY THAT A PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN, WHETHER 
MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD, SHOULD BE PAINTED BY AN AMERICAN PAINTER. 


IT IS THE AMERICAN ARTIST ALONE WHO CAN BRING TO HIS AMERICAN SUBJECT A FULL UNDER- 
STANDING OF, AND A RESPONSE TO, THE PERSONALITIES AND CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE. 


THE GALLERY'S FOREMOST THOUGHT IS TO PLACE EMPHASIS ON THE PORTRAIT FOR ITS INTRINSIC 
VALUE AS A WORK OF ART AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN THIS RESPECT TO POSTERITY AND TO THE TRA- 
DITIONS OF THE ART OF A COUNTRY; THIS BEING ENTIRELY APART FROM ITS VALUE AS A PORTRAYAL 
AND RECORD, WHICH IS, OF COURSE, CONCEDED TO BE THE PORTRAIT'S FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE. 









THE GALLERY HAS BEEN ORGANIZED TO PROMOTE AND STIMULATE INTEREST 
IN PORTRAITURE OF HIGH QUALITY BY LEADING AMERICAN PAINTERS, AND 
TO GIVE SOUND AND INTELLIGENT ADVICE ON THE SUBJECT. CHARACTER- 
ISTIC EXAMPLES OF THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS MAY BE SEEN ON PERMANENT 
EXHIBITION TOGETHER WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF OTHER PORTRAITS EXE- 
CUTED BY THEM. 







WAYMAN ADAMS, N.A. 
LOUIS BETTS, N.A. 
CHARLES S. HOPKINSON, N.A. 

JEAN MACLANE, N.A. 


KARL ANDERSON, N.A. 

SIDNEY E. DICKINSON, N.A. 

JOHN C. JOHANSEN, N.A. 
LEOPOLD SEYFFERT, N.A. 


CECILIA BEAUX, N.A. 
LYDIA FIELD EMMET, N.A. | 
LEON KROLL, N.A. 
IRVING R, WILES, N.A. 


THE THAYER PORTRAIT GALLERY 


of P. Jackson Higgs, Inc. 
A. E. THAYER, PRESIDENT (MRS. GERALD HANDERSON THAYER) 


32-34 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Among the Print Makers 


President Roosevelt in the Currier Mode 


“Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” Colored Lithograph in Style of Currier & Ives. 


A portrait of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, “in the manner of Currier & Ives,” has 
been published by the Old Print Shop, New 
York. The idea for this unusual print was 
conceived by Harry Shaw Newman, director 
of the Old Print Shop, as a means of con- 
tinuing the tradition of the old lithographic 
series of portraits of the first 16 Presidents, 
as published by Nathaniel Currier and later 
by Currier & Ives from 1840 to 1865. All 
these prints were uniform in style, having a 
green or red curtain background, with the 
subject seated and shown at half length. The 
Roosevelt print is exactly like its older proto- 


THE PRINT CORNER 


PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF FINE PRINTS 


Chiefly by Contemporary American 
Artists 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
suitable for 
Museums, Colleges and Schools 


Prints sent on approval to responsible 
collectors. 


Address: THE PRINT CORNER 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
Mrs, Charles Whitmore, Director 


types in coloring, style, size and technique, 
with a few minor exceptions as to method of 
production. 

The portrait shows President Roosevelt in 
the guise of a print collector, and holding one 
of his favorite naval engagement subjects. 
Mr. Roosevelt as a collector specializes in 
views of the Hudson River Valley, because 
of his residence at Hyde Park, and in prints 
showing American men-of-war engaged, no 
doubt because of his old time interest in naval 
affairs. The print is published in two states— 
a popular edition, printed in color; and a 
special edition limited to 500 copies, hand- 
colored, numbered and signed by the artist, 
Henry M. Rundle, art director of the R. C. A. 
Radiotron Corporation. 

Mr. Newman took a copy of the print to 
Washington to show to Mr. Roosevelt. The 
President approved it and ordered twelve copies 
for his family. 


Museum Gets 1600 Bookplates 

The acquisition of a collection of about 
1,600 bookplates has been announced by the 
Brooklyn Museum. The bookplates, which be- 
longed to Lady Anne Bowring, were given by 
her relatives. Outstanding is a group, each 
of which has the armoral bearings of a house 
in the English peerage. 


E. L. Knoedler Dies 


Edmond L. Knoedler, a former partner in 
the internationally famous art firm of M. 
Knoedler & Co., died on May 6 at Hyeres, 
near Cannes, France, where he had been crit- 
ically ill for two months. Mr. Knoedler, who 
was 71 years old, was a connoisseur of fine 
prints and had done much to spread the ap- 
preciation for Whistler, Meryon and Muirhead 
Bone in America. 

Born in New York in 1862, he was one 
of the three sons of Michael Knoedler, who 
founded the house of Knoedler in 1848 as an 
agency of Goupil & Co., of Paris, at Ninth 
Street and Broadway. The oldest brother, 
Roland F. Knoedler, who later headed the 
firm, died last October. Edmond and Roland 
are buried in the Montmartre Cemetery in 
Paris. The other brother, Charles L. Knoedler, 
also a former partner in the firm, was with 
Edmond when he died. 

Edmond Knoedler remained in association 
with his brothers from 1883 to 1896, when 
the partnership was dissolved and Roland’ be- 
came the sole owner of M. Knoedler & Co., 
and directed its vast dealings in paintings. 
Edmond thereafter was engaged exclusively in 
the selling of prints, maintaining his activities 
in the same building with his brother’s pictures. 
He moved with the house in 1895 to Fifth 
Avenue and 34th Street, the present location 
of Altman’s, and in 1911, to 556 Fifth Avenue. 
In 1911 Edmond retired from active business 
and the print division was combined with the 
paintings. Roland Knoedler retired from the 
firm in 1928 and it was incorporated with 
the following members: Charles R. Henschel, 
Roland Balay, nephews; Carman H. Mess- 
more, Carroll Carstairs and the late Charles 
S. Carstairs. 

Surviving Mr. Knoedler, besides the brother, 
are two sisters, Mme. Roland Balay of Paris 
and Mrs. Jan de Chelminski of New York; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Leonie Sterner, wife of 
Harold Sterner, New York architect. 


Francois Pompon Is Dead 


Francois Pompon, French sculptor whose life- 
size statue “White Bear” is in the Luxembourg 
Museum, died in Paris on May 6 at the age 
of 78. 

Although he was called in France the “King 
of Sculptors of Animals,” it was only in the 
last decade of his life that public and critical 
appreciation came to him. Until he exhibited 
his “White Bear” in the Autumn Salon of 
1922 he had spent most of his life as an 
artisan. Despite his advanced age, he applied 
himself industriously to his art until a few 


days before his death. 


Famous Print Firm Passes 


“Ave atque vale” is what the San Francisco 
connoiseur of fine prints is saying with a 
figurative tear in his eye in regard to the 
passing of the firm of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey 
of that city. 

Since 1885 the galleries of this print house 
have been the retreat of the print lover. Many 
of San Francisco’s private collections of etch- 
ings, lithographs and engravings have been 
built up under the advice and direction of 
the firm. 

The San Francisco Argonaut, commenting on 
the suspension of the firm, said: “For nearly 


fifty years Vickery, Atkins and Torrey have * 


administered to the cultural needs of this com- 
munity with an idealism not often encountered 
in the commercial field. It is with sincere 
regret that we see this institution fall into the 
all too open hands of the receiver.” 
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Beenie. Tn: MAGINIOSN ak 665k ce bccee cs Princeton 
NN 2 ais Sea So see oS ele ako wees Rahway 
eee We CROMNROTTD ook ck awe nee s Summit 
ne eS < D:.o awe eo ween uigion. on vam Tenafly 
Harriet Hayden ‘ <a Montclair 
Miss E. F. Forsyth . . Westfield 


NEW MEXICO 


Mrs. Madeleine Galt .............+.-+. Santa Fe 
Mrs. ‘Gaston Lee Holmes ............. Santa Fe 
SE SE rb dh ins Wee 4 ba Sas Pesce nee Taos 
NEW YORK 
es a RTO 6 i veatsccs as ad ae esse Albany 
Mrs. Margaret F. B. Southwick ...... Bronxville 
NS SS ER eR ing rary Brooklyn 
RE ors, Monae dW KGre aes Wes Brooklyn 
ee ac ON oc ca eee © ewes eales Brooklyn 
Wiemedrina lh. Tarria >. oc. sect ceees Brooklyn 
DEOR Bes MOUNEOE oocic ok og teeweedce Brooklyn 
Ce | Se eee ore re Brooklyn 
mermerd OC. Carpenter... 6 hc cdc cctccwes Buffalo 
wee.” ee: SOMEONE: ©. Cetclcelctlds sees Buffalo 
ee PD... os os bel wes be Ae wuts Buffalo 
Herman MacNeil ................:+- College Point 
eS a ee Cortland 
aE TIIIE-5 0b a -ro wav euals we emnG dh ews Geneva 
ee err re Hempstead 
TEER ree Ce rt ree Ithaca 
Deer A OMS cea edb tes ceeeee New Paltz 
BEE, BANE 5 5 cod cie'vcies cos bdines New Paltz 
Enid Spidell .....................New Rochelle 









No weg Veccnetun teneé dats York 
Miss E. M. Burton York 
Stuart Campbell York 
Gaetano Cecere York 
Mrs. Abbot S. Cooke .............. New York 
A COUR 6 aoc 00k ocjv cele sind es New York 
mere. Mowert. T. Crane <2... escsccvecee New York 
Bites Ts; BD. Crawiord «occ. cee vecwes New York 
Benjamin G. Demarest .............. New York 
pare Co Ferris. oo iio is cs cc enc kes New York 
i ae Se Se a New York 
Pe 0 POON 06cstecucepesen New York 
Mary Hibbard Sata York 
H. L. Hoffman York 
Lars Hoftrup -w York 
NR PU) SEIN 2's b.S a oe bord eave Rowe k New York 
Mrs, Charles Karagheusian .......... New York 
A rn”... 5 Salam ee ec opated'ee New York 
SEC: “DEMON © 5.5 is 0 bk 0 bs 6 pedlne New York 
OS. ae eee ere ee New York 
Medallic Art Co. .. covces NOW TOPE 
Metropolitan Museum ‘of “Art. eewen ee New York 
Annie Nathan Meyer .......«....... New York 
Nat. Assoc. of Women Painters & 

SI 85 aid sn noe cone cv ea ebm s Sse New York 
Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim ............ New York 
ice EE © w.0.0-0 4.90.0 20a 0 aes New York 
A es Ea ves 4s 6a BS,dhS ve toa wo New York 
8 en eee re New York 
Antoinette Schulte 2... ccc ccc ceases New York 
Jacques Seligmann .............+.-- New York 
Mibort TH: - Som... oc ccee ce vacacc tas New York 
2 NO o4 60 ke beet eee vekee New York 
Mrs. Donald C. Townley. ............ New York 
NE Serres re ee New York 
Dermioe Bh. Wewster 2. hc cc cc cssees New York 
a~ EO DOU 8 5c tN sce dew cewees New York 
tes ee SD Re ee Rochester 
Mrs. James G. Watson 2.20... .cccece Rochester 
Mrs. Henry S. Patterson ...........-.. Suffern 
Elenora Stuart Bulmer ............0++- Syracuse 
ME | BRU iv oe oc we carescoees bee eum Syracuse 
Syracuse University ...........+.....:+ Syracuse 
Mrs. Frederick Kellogg ...........+.se0+ Utica 
EeO J, TEGAMNOT onc cc cscencscceuesese Yonkers 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bene Dee C.- TeeOe in iis othe ce pees decks Kinston 
Albert Salzbrenner .............. Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fouliel Saalgrave. so. ccccitics veweecs Grand Forks 
OHIO 
ae ee eres co Ashland 
Mary Louise Dieterle ............... Cincinnati 
mwaerd Ti... Patthast ~ ...02 ckescs cece Cincinnati 
ae ee ED 6 a wince co o'ciclewiaS abe Cincinnati 
SN Me, 28 no o's e wwetw ss g0e0es Cleveland 
oc wk cdn we aduns.g aceeas Cleveland 
(TM ss gtcsesatedcnwcneses Cleveland 
Gucius Kutchin ............0.+..0+. -COMUMDUS 
AL seo Sock Ge bane Vek Reed Findlay 
Toledo Museum School of Design ........ Toledo 
hs CE "a 54.00:9:4004:¢ 00 6 ns bee eee ima Toledo 
Be, x: Rc SD. ook aS Weines pb meena Wyoming 
OKLAHOMA 
Ss, ao Mi SN Sic ctconcteave ees Oklahoma 
Mrs. Johm W. Shartel ........cceees Oklahoma 
ee ee a, SNE. ccceccd cur scwawekwebs Tulsa 
RED Views crede aha oe pid nae’ Tulsa 


OREGON 
Lydia Herrick Hodge ................+. Eugene 
Mrs, William L. Skinner ................ Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Mary S. Lukens Myers ....... Conshohocken 
Bek: Mal als MME wk b0-« beie6e'a oe oe Oak om Haverford 
RN SEU, no 6 4. 0d 0 8.0 -0.050 5 CORRS Indiana 
UE SAMS e ain.o v ble came debe mae Jenkintown 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Presenting Proof 


The meagre list of authentic portraits of 
Shakespeare has been added to with the 
authentication of a painting of the dramatist 
by Karel van Mander. The history of this 
portrait and its authentication is recounted 
by Tracy Kingman in “An Authenticated Con- 
temporary Portrait of Shakespeare” (New 
York; William Rudge; $5.). 

There are many long gaps in the history of 
the painting which, Mr. Kingman says, has 
had more research work done on it than any 
other painting. The picture has travelled from 
America to Europe and back again; from ex- 
pert to expert. Its known history begins with 
its purchase in 1878 by Colonel Ezra Miller 
of Mahwah, N. J. Colonel Miller, who was 
much interested in art, was known as a shrewd 
buyer, observes Mr. Kingman, and he paid a 
high price for this painting of Shakespeare and 
Ben Johnson playing chess. He had its authen- 
ticity well investigated but these documents 
were burned after his death in a fire in his 
former home. His heirs did not have 
the same appreciation of the painting as the 
colonel. In 1903 it was purchased by Frank 
de Heyman, father of the present owner of 
the painting. 

Mr. de Heyman set about re-establishing 
the proofs of authenticity, and his labors, in- 
terrupted by death, have been carried on by 
his son, Frank de Heyman, Jr. Mr. Kingman 
gives the details and highly interesting reports 
of Dr. Paul Wislicenus of Darmstadt and Dr. 
Maximilian Toch, X-ray expert in the scientific 
examination of old paintings. 

After long and painstaking examination of 
the picture and careful comparison with other 
authenticated Shakespeare portraits, Dr. Wis- 
licenus found that it was undoubtedly the work 
of Karel van Mander, a Dutch artist of high 
rank, and that it dated about 1603. He also 
asserted that it actually represents Shakes- 
peare and Ben Johnson engaged in a symbolic 
game of chess, signifying a battle between the 
two writers, possibly the controversy between 
these two known as the “Stage Quarrel.” 
Furthermore, he considered this picture “the 
finest portrait of Shakespeare painted from 
life which has come down to us uninjured.” 

Dr. Toch applied his X-rays and scientific 
knowledge of paints, canvases, periods and 
artists and came to the same conclusions as 
Dr. Wislicenus. 


The Fairfax | Fairfax 
56 ST. EAST OF PARK AVE. 
SINGLE ROOMS 
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DOUBLE ROOMS 
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The News of Books on Art 


Mr. Kingman presents a long list of other 
authorities and experts who have agreed with 
these findings. He has included short articles 
and photographs of all the other authentic 
representations of Shakespeare, brief biogra- 
phies of the several owners of the painting 
and articles on Ben Johnson and Karel van 
Mander, together with many illustrations 
showing the processes by which Dr. Wislicenus 
and Dr. Toch carried on their investigations. 


A Booklet on Rivera 


In the preface to her little monograph, “Fres- 
coes by Diego Rivera in Cuernavaca,” Emily 
Edwards says of the artist that “in ten furi- 
ously busy years he has painted the trenchant 
comment of his hopes on the walls of public 
buildings” in Mexico. 

She then proceeds to describe and analyze 
Rivera’s murals in the Palace of Cortes in 
Cuernavaca, which were commissioned by the 
late Hon. Dwight W. Morrow as a gift to 
the Mexican people. 

Mrs. Edwards is an American artist married 
to a Mexican and has lived in Mexico City 
for a great number of years. She has an in- 
timate knowledge of the Mexican people and 
their customs and is well able to interpret 
what Rivera’s art means to his people. In 
Mexico, she points out, mural painting is the 
library of the people and for them primarily 
Rivera paints. His work is socially rather 
than politically revolutionary, she observes, 
and for this reason, perhaps, is disturbing to 
the “new-world middle class.” 


Mr. Richmond’s Advice 


The only four materials needed by a student 
to avail himself of the counsel of Leonard 
Richmond in “Essentials of Pictorial Design” 
(New York; Isaac Pitman & Son; $3.50) are 
paper, a bottle of VanDyke brown water proof 
ink, four paint brushes and a bottle of water. 

Mr. Richmond presents analytical lines and 
masses on which certain pictures have been 
planned, his purpose being to “stimulate a 
desire for pictorial invention.” He advises the 
beginner in drawing to use a brush and ink 
on smooth paper instead of a lead pencil, which 
demands a higher standard of mechanical ac- 
curacy. The brush, he claims, is more likely 
to obey “the artistic mind of the manipulator,” 
and its preliminary use in pictorial invention 
should take students along “the short road to 
success.” 

After dealing with simple lines and curves, 
elementary and advanced space filling, ellipti- 
cal forms, cloud compositions and various 
other picture patterns, Mr. Richmond con- 
cludes with an analysis of the forms in sev- 
eral famous paintings. 


Morgan Treasures Shown 

This seems to be an age for the breaking 
of traditions. So many of world-wide interest 
have been broken in such rapid succession that 
no longer does departure from accepted custom 
cause great surprise. However, the occasion 
for the lifting of an eyebrow arises with the 
announcement that the Morgan Library in 
New York will be open at intervals to the 
public from now on. Of the two buildings 
which comprise the library only the annex, 
however, is to be made accessible. The original 
library, one of the masterpieces of Charles F. 
McKim, remains closed for reasons of safety. 





Rare Books 


Africana 


Recent important accessions have been added 
by the New York Public Library to its col- 
lection of original sources of African History, 
housed at the Harlem branch. 

This collection, which was started by Ar- 
thur Alonzo Schomburg, Negro scholar and 
present curator of the collection, is said to be 
one of the most complete in its gathering of 
books, prints and objects of artistic and his- 
torical importance in the lore and traditions of 
the Ethiopian races. Mr. Schomburg assembled 
the nucleus of the collection, which was pur- 
chased by the Carnegie Foundation and pre- 
sented to the Public Library. Since then he 
has been constantly adding to it, and his latest 
contributions consist of material gathered on 
an expedition to Cuba. Several of the new 
books are in Spanish, with dates of several 
centuries ago, in which the very beginnings 
of the involuntary migration of Africans from 
the East Coast of Africa can be traced. Con- 
trasting with these old works are the poems 
of a young Negro poet of Cuba, Nicolas Giul- 
len, called “Songs of the Congo.” 

A volume of verses by Juan Latino dated 
1573 is said to be one of only two in this 
country. An unusual book is a tract written 
in Latin in defense of slavery by Capitein, an 
African Moor. He was bought by a Dutch- 
man, who was so impressed by his talents that 
he educated him at the University of Leyden. 
Out of gratitude to his master, Capitein wrote 
the book. 

The first editions of the poems of Phyllis 
Wheatley, an African poetess of the American 
Colonial period, are among the rarities. Also 
some school books used in the Republic of 
Liberia in 1839 are to be found. 


Royal Autographs 

A collection of autographs of famous kings 
and queens has been lent to the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts by Mrs. Charles C. Bovey 
and Thomas L. Daniels. The documents cover 
the long period from the XVIth to the first 
quarter of the XXth century. Looking at 
the signatures, the pictures of the people who 
made them are conjured up, notes the Insti- 
tute’s Bulletin. “In the slim, elegantly formed 
Francoys of Francis I, one sees the fastidious 
and dashing prince who followed intellectual 
pursuits as assiduously as he did those of 
hunting and shooting. .. . 

“Take Catherine de Medici. Here is a 
yellowed piece of parchment signed by her in 
1588. Her signature was like her policy— 
never quite certain whether to come out in 
the open or not. It reminds one what a 
crafty, scheming woman she was. ... The 
kings and queens of XVIth century England 
signed their documents at the beginning. 
There is Elizabeth’s, gaunt and hard like the 
queen herself, but embellished with innumer- 
able curlicues that bring to mind her passion- 
ate love of adornment. Quantities of shoes 
and gowns were found in her closet when she 
died. . . . And then there is a paper, the 
last of the XVIth century documents, signed 
by Henry IV of France when he was King of 
Navarre and in the forefront of the battle 
raging between the Catholics and _ the 
Huguenots. His signature is about what one 
would expect from a man who had little book 
learning, and who preferred to spend his time 
fighting and hunting.” 
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DRAWING, 
PAINTING, DE- 
SIGN PICTORIAL 
STRUCTURE, 
JEWELRY AND 
METAL CRAFTS, 
METHODS IN ART 
EDUCATION, 


For catalog 
address Director 
Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park Pittsburgh 


ATELIER 
HILAIRE HILER 


Facilities of School 
Available throughout the Summer 


TECHNOLOGIE MATERIELLE 
DE ARTS GRAPHIQUES' 


MATERIAL TECHNIQUE 
IN ‘THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


6, rue du VAL-DE-GRACE, PARIS 

















WOODBURY SUMMER SCHOOL 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY, N.A. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 


Drawing—June 26 to July 8—Boston, Mass. 
Painting—Oil and Watercolor—July 11 to 
July 27—Ogunquit, Maine. 
Supplementary Class—August 1 to August 12. 
A few scholarships available; special rate for 
teachers. 

For information and registration address See- 


retary, Woodbury School, 215 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 


BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Summer School, June 12 to August 19 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, DIRECTOR 
Life Class—Boardman Robinson 
Landscape and Lithography—Ward Lockwood 
Tuition for each class, $15.00 per month. 
Evening Life Class, $8.00. 
Address Francis X Ryan, Business Manager— 
$0 West Dale Street. 





Black River Summer School of Painting 
On Lake Michigan. Near Sheboygan, Wis. 
Summer painting center of Wisconsin. Study 
Sunlight and Color from Landscape and Model. 
July 3rd to August 25th 
Well equipped studio and lodge and the best 
of home cooking. 
Arthur Nicholson Colt, Director 
Write for oooklet 
THE COLT SCRE. OF ART 
22 North Carroll 8S mn, Wis. 


Landscape Painting Class 
IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


September 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 


instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. 

















Puritans 


Puritanical prudery apparently is not re- 
stricted to any one state or section of the 
country. From New Jersey, just across the 
Hudson from New York City, the art capital 
of the United States, comes an incident, the 
annual exhibition of the Van Emburgh School 
of Art having been ousted from the Public 
Library by the town’s “Elders” because it con- 
tained a group of conventional student paint- 
ings of the nude. The saintly element held that 
these paintings of the human figure were not 
fit for the eyes of youth to gaze upon. As a 
result of the library’s action, Miss Marjori K. 
Van Emburgh, founder and director of the 
school, transferred the entire exhibition of 400 
works to the school’s gallery at 171 Sycamore 
Ave., North Plainfield. 

Each year since the school’s founding, an 
annual Spring exhibition of the students’s best 
work has been held, heretofore without opposi- 
tion. This year, however, oil studies from the 
nude were included for the first time, and 
protests began to pour in to the library offi- 
cials immediately. Mrs. Lawrence M. Bow- 
man, librarian, refused to disclose the identity 
of the objectors, but, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, said that those protest- 
ing “felt that a public building where children 
were allowed to go was not the proper place 
for exhibition of the nude.” 

One spokesman for the opposition was quoted, 
unnamed, by the New York Times. “It may 
be all right,” she said, “to hang such pictures 
in New York, but not. in a little city like 
Plainfield. Of course, the artists don’t think 
anything of such pictures, but they are not 
the proper paintings for children to see. I 
dislike mentioning the matter, but there actu- 
ally are paintings of men and women in the 
nude. And they have used living models.” 
Several persons who attended the exhibition 
said that the nudes were of the routine type 
of drawing taught students in the majority 
of first class art schools. They were the work 
of students in the class of Lew E. Davis, who 
has won several important prizes for figure 
painting. 

Although Plainfield is a city of 40,000 popu- 
lation, with numerous art groups, the first or- 
ganization to come to the support of the school 
was the Art Students League of New York. 
A statement signed by Lynn Fausett, president 
of the League’s board of control, said: “The 
Art Students League of New York wishes to 
go on record as sympathizing with you in your 
controversy regarding your exhibition at the 
Plainfield Public Library. 

“Twenty-five years ago the League had the 
same experience with Anthony Comstock of 
the Society for the prevention of vice. The 
prominent art patrons of New York came to 
our aid, and we are sure that, if you do not 
give up the fight, the same type of person 
in your community will support you. We feel 

the effort is extremely worth while and we will 
be glad to render any assistance in our power.” 

The Van Emburgh School was founded about 
seven years ago with the special aim of pro- 
viding a high-grade art faculty upon a co-op- 
erative basis. It is conducted on a non-profit 
plan along the most up-to-date lines. Both 
modern and academic training is available for 
the more than 100 students, half of whom 
come from Plainfield and vicinity and others 
from all sections of the country. Few cities 
the size of Plainfield enjoy the facilities of 
such an institution for art training. 
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by Eric Pape 


ERIC PAPE 


SUMMER CLASSES 


DRAWING. 


Mountains, 


PAINTING 


Waterfalls, Lakes, 


Great Open Space with Skies, etc. 


Salisbury, Conn. [The Berkshires] 


Room and Board 


at School if desired. 


NEW YORK CLASSES 
in session year-round 


B. E. 
200 WEST 57th ST., 





Teacher's Credits 


Circle 17-3487 


NEW YORK 


Two landscapes painted by students 


of the out-door class. 
tf Henry 


Sandra Janes 
Stoessel. 





The Eastport Summer School of Art | 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 


Oil Painting 


- Water Color 


both landscape and figure 
TERM, JUNE 1st—AUGUST 30th 
Robert C. Craig 


eacher Training, etching, 
sean, pencil drawing. 
Six Weeks Course, July 1st—Aug. 15th 
Catalog or information 
Address ENNIS SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session July 5 to August 11 


(six weeks) 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Art 


STAFF 


HOWARD W. GILES, Artist and Lecturer, Boston School of Fine Arts, Master Institute of 
Roerich Museum, N. Y. 

HIBBARD V. B. KLINE, Professional Illustrator, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 

GEORGE SHELDON DUTCH, Professor of Fine Arts, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

C. VALENTINE KIRBY, State Supervisor of Art Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

RAYMOND FRANK PIPER, Professor of Philosophy, Syracuse University. Lecturer on the 
Philosophy of Art. 

MARGARET WATKEYS BOEHNER, Instructor Creative Poster Design, College of Fine Arts. 
Syracuse University. 

J. RUTHERFORD BOYD, Artist and Lecturer, Leonia, N. Y. 

KATHERINE A. R. TYLER, Lakeview High School, Chicago; State Teachers College, Valley 
City, North Dakota. 

R. GUY COWAN, Designer and Lecturer, Cleveland School of Art; Onondaga Pottery Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

REXFORD COLBURN, Lecturer, Aesthetics and History of Fine Arts, College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

CHARLES B. McCANN, Advertising Artist, Poster Designer; Instructor Frankfort High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WALTER K. LONG, Instructor of Drawing and Modeling, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

RUTH H. RANDALL, Instructor of Crafts, Advanced Design, Pottery; Lecturer, College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University. 

EDNA ANDREWS, Instructor Public School Art Methods, Summer Session in Act. 

CATHERINE CONDON, Assistant Professor of Public School Art, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

RUTH H. LEE, Instructor of Drawing and Painting; Watercolor Painting. College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 

PERCIVAL P. BRITTAN, Instructor Opaque Watercolor Painting; Art Supervisor Mohawk 
High School, Mohawk, N. Y. 

GEORGE HESS, Professor of Drawing and Painting, College of Fine Arts. Departmental Repre- 

sentative, Summer Session in Art. 





COURSES 











Research Methods Lectures on 

Decorative and Industrial Design Points of View and Problems in Art Education 
Head Construction Aesthetics, History of Fine Arts, Philosophy of Art 
Art Structure and Sketch Hambridge and Ross Theories of 

Advertising Art and Lettering Design and Color 

Cast and Still Life Dynamic Symmetry 

Modeling for Sculpture Portrait Painting 

Opaque Watercolor Figure and Still Life 

Public School Art Methods Illustration 

Representation I, II, III and IV Art Anatomy 

Design and Applied Design Methods Etching 

Leather Tooling, Weaving, Block Printing and Batik, Creative Poster Design 


Metal and Jewelry, Pottery Watercolor Landscape 
Mechanical Drawing (Elementary and Advanced) Figure Construction 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Room 210, Lyman Hall, Syracuse University 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Perrine Shows How to Develop an Art “Native to the Soil” 


“Landscape,” by Loanna Worden, Aged 14. 


Everybody knows that through Van Perrine’s 
landscapes flit the figures of children, running, 
skipping in the woods, with an utter abandon 
of play spirit. The artist is fond of children 
and ever since he established his woodland 
studio on the slope of the Watchung Moun- 
tains in Essex County, New Jersey, he has 
encouraged them to come and play in his “do- 
main.” Out of this there has grown an ex- 
periment in art education which is unique, the 
first flowering of which is on exhibition until 
June 17 at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York. 

Encouraged to play in Perrine’s wood and 
yard, the youngsters of his neighborhood were 
often welcomed in, his studio, where they saw 
him at work and made the acquaintance of 
his pictures. This had contagion in it, though 
the artist! did not know it at first. He found 
it out one day when he was waited upon by 
a delegation of parents. 

“Our children are making pictures on every- 


THE ART 


thing they can get hold off,” they said. “We 
wonder if you, won’t consent to teach them— 
to take a class here.” They showed him speci- 
mens of the children’s work. 

“I won’t teach art,” said Perrine. After a 
moment’s thought he added: “If you want 
me to, however, I’ll form a sort of group of 
the children. I like to have them around, 
and I'll look after them, and help them when 
they want me to, and give them a chance 
to draw according to their own desires. But 
you'll have to promise me not to interfere 
with them any more than I do,—just let 
them have their own way.” 

This was the beginning of what Perrine calls 
“The Children’s Laboratory.” He took his 
“pupils”, encouraged them to do what they 
wanted to do, but gave them no technical 
instruction whatever except when they came 
to him and declared they were “stuck.” He 
took the work of the most talented ones and 
put it on his studio walls, thus leading some 


“Horses,” by Jane Meissner, Aged 14. 


of the children out of mere example to “teach” 
the others. He advised the parents to make 
room on the walls of their homes for pic- 
tures by their children, thus leading them to 
feel they were doing something really impor- 
tant. He hinted to some of the children 
that it would be a fine idea to paint decora- 
tions on his studio walls, and they took turns 
at it. 

The talent of the children blossomed under 
the experiment. The parents of forty-eight 
families placed their youngsters in “The Chil- 
dren Laboratory.” The idea began to look 
bigger and bigger to Perrine as the more prom- 
ising of the group kept on improving and, 
without aid from him, produced pictures that 
were entitled to rank as art. The experi- 
ment at last looked so big that he took some 
of the work of his proteges to the Grand 
Central Art Galleries and asked for an ex- 
hibition, which was instantly granted. The 

[Continued on page 24] 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FROM JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 4 


A special course in Art History, based on the 
Century of Progress Official Art Exhibit; will 
be offered by Helen Gardner, author of ‘Art 
Through the Ages’ and ‘Understanding theArts.’ 


Other courses in all branches include indus- 
trial design, painting (figure and landscape), 
sculpture, drawing, teaching methods, crafts 
and children’s courses. 


REGISTERED STUDENTS ARE ADMITTED FREE TO ALL GALLERIES IN THE INSTITUTE 
F For illustrated cataloa address the Associate Dean. School of the Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago. 
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Perrine’s Method 


[Continued from page 23] 
bigness of his idea is expressed in the cata- 
logue’s description of the show: 

“Drawings of children sponsored by Van 
Perrine, who seeks through the child self-ex- 
pressed to lay the foundation of a culture 
native to the soil.” 

Perrine believes that if American children 
can be led to form an art for themselves, 
without any outside influence, the art thus 
developed will constitute the long hoped for 
indigenous “American school.” Those who have 
been watching his experiment agree with him 
SULLY 2 TO ADQUSE 31. 2008. and expect the present exhibition to have much 


CATALOG DESCRIBING FACULTY influence on art education in this country. 
COURSES @ CREDITS @ “A little American girl of nine,” said 


‘ Perrine in discussing his experiment, “came 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director to me with the declaration that she wanted 
222 West 59 St., N. Y. City 


to draw Japanese cherry blossoms and the 
mountain Fujiyama. I replied that it was a 
beautiful spring morning, that some worthy 
blossom motive could surely be found just 
outside the studio door. Thinking I had not 
understood her, she repeated ‘I want to draw 
Fujiyama and some Japanese cherry blossoms.’ 

“Taking her hand I led her to a window 
overlooking the garden, and pointing to a tree 
whose delicate petals were radiant in the morn- 
ing sun, I said: ‘Now if that were in the 
back yard of a Japanese artist he would sure- 
ly hurry down to study the beauty of its 
bloom, and having done so would make some 
of those lovely, delicate drawings which are 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Boothbay Harbor. Coast of Maine. 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 

ING. NORMAL ART. COMMER- 

CIAL ART. POTTERY. JEWELRY. 
CRAFTS. 


LONGYEAR. KNIFFEN. THOMP- 
SON. SHORT. HANNON. 
ALLEN. HALPIN. 












SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 
FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 


Nude and Costume Models 
Landscape, Composition, Color Lectures 


Illustrated Folder Address: 


. -harac sehiac ’ ‘ ? 

Secretary, Summer School of Painting, so characteristic of the Japanese art. But, 
Saugatuck, Mich. the child hesitated, ‘I wanted to do Fuji- 

yama.’ ‘Fujiyama’ I replied, ‘is no doubt 





very beautiful. To the Japanese it is a sacred 
mountain. I hope that you noticed, however, 
that our little tree here has a hill behind it, 
because it also is sacred, though, I added, it 
seems to have been discovered as yet only by 
the artists.’ At this point my little friend 
ran out to make examinations and coming 
back joyfully drew for me a blossoming tree 
—— eo; | on top f a little sacred American hill. 
MATILDA BROWNE “The instinct of the sensitive child is to 
SUMMER CLASS in know, to understand, the world of sense re- 
Flower Painting port,—trees, hills, skies, pets, playmates, things 

Mystic Connecticut experienced first hand. From these in time 
ead a will give personal attention springs the power to create a plan, a world 
witden Dae cone Sonten Syletinn wee of imagination, but the object of the child’s 

JULY ist to AUGUST 3ist first instinctive groping and endless question- 

ing is a quest for the understanding of reality, 

for facts, for the discovery of security, of 
something upon which to build. 

“The graphic arts are a basic medium to 
express the awakening sense perceptions. In 
our children’s laboratory art gtoup, emphasis 
is placed upon things experienced first hand. 
They are encouraged to concentrate in their 


PAINT IN BRITTANY 


onenre wales Aaa Was Sr 
CLASS MAKIN 


PAINTING | DURING 3 ULY, ‘AUGUST ‘AND 

SEPTEMBER AT THE FAMOUS BRETON 
FISHING PORT OF CONCARNEAUDU, FRANCE. 
Excellent room & board in waterfront hotel with 
daily individual instruction, $100 per month. 
Address: 13 Rue Boissonade Paris XIV France 





WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
FIGURE, PICTORIAL COMPO- 
SITION, PORTRAIT, TECH- 
NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER 
COLOR. 
JULY 3 to SEPT. 2, 1933 
Write for Circular 


BROWNE ART CLAS& 
Provincetown, Mass. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








The League’s Staff 


Twenty-six well known painters and sculp- 


tors, including one woman and three dis- 
tinguished Europeans, have been made in- 
structors at the Art Students League of New 
York for its 58th year, beginning next October. 
Ten of the instructors are newcomers to the 
staff—Alexander Brook, Warren Chappell, 
Jules Gotlieb, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Robert 


Laurent, George Picken, Raphael Soyer, Eugene 
Steinhof, Harry Sternberg, James W. William- 
son and Denys Wortman. Among the veteran 
instructors are three who have been closely 
associated with the League for more than a 
quarter century. Frank Vincent Dumond, the 
first, has been with the League since 1893 
and has been the guide of scores of young 
Americans who have risen to fame since leav- 
ing his classes. George W. Bridgman, noted 
art anatomist, who has taught nearly 60,000 
students in the last 33 years, is the second 
in point of years. The third is Kenneth 
Hayes Miller. 

Advertising illustration, woodblock cutting 
and two classes in illustration are new courses 
added to the League’s curriculum. They will 
be under the direction of Denys Wortman, 
creator of the cartoon feature, “Metropolitan 
Movies;” Warren Chappell, calligrapher; and 
James W. Williamson. 

The three European “guest” instructors are 
George Grosz, noted German satirical drafts- 
man; Hans Hofmann, founder of the famous 
Munich Art School; and Eugene Steinhof, 
Austrian architect, painter and sculptor. Stein- 
hof, together with Robert Laurent and William 
Zorach, will comprise the sculpture, modeling 
and stone cutting instructors. 

Graphic arts will be taught by William C. 
McNulty, once a newspaper man in the West 
and now an etcher of note; Charles Locke, 
who conducts the late Joseph Pennell’s lithog- 
raphy and etching class; George Picken and 
Harry Sternberg. Aside from those already 
mentioned the painting instructors will be Anne 
Goldthwaite, who will conduct a Saturday 
class for children as well as her regular 
courses; Thomas H. Benton, who has just com- 
pleted a mural to represent Indiana at the 
Century of Progress; John Steuart Curry, 
whom Thomas Craven has called “one of the 
most important young Americans;” Richard 
Lahey, painter, etcher, lecturer and a former 
League student; Kimon Nicolaides, another 
League man who has become a popular in- 
structor in recent years; Ivan G. Olinsky, 
portrait painter and winner of numerous prizes; 
and William von Schlegell. 


observations of things nearby and familiar, to 
review the subject matter early and often 
and go deep, working always on the assump- 
tion that the world across the road is as in- 
teresting and as full of character as it is on 
this side, but no more; and that the power 
to perceive order is a development which pre- 
cedes the power to create order.” 

From Van Perrine’s studio in the outskirts 
of Maplewood, on the side of the Watchung 
Mountains, one looks out upon what is prob- 
ably, the most densely populated section of 
the world’s surface. In the foreground are 
Newark, Jersey City and many smaller New 
Jersey communities, and in the distance is 
New York City. His “Children’s Laboratory” 
is a microcosm of art looking out on a macro- 
cosm of material things. 
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Pennsylvania Awards 


The Cresson Memorial Travelling Scholar- 
ships, annually awarded through the generosity 
of the late William Emlen Cresson, have been 
announced by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. These scholarships make pos- 
sible a four-month trip abroad, during which 
the student has the advantage of visiting some 
of the most important European galleries and 
art schools. They have been proportioned so 
as to provide each student with $900 for 
travelling expenses, and $200 for tuition in 
the Academy schools the ensuing year. It is 
possible for a student, after winning one 
Cresson, to achieve the higher honor of a 
second, 

In the painting class, the winners of “first” 
Cressons are: Sarah Blakesley, Fred B. Geas- 
land, Philip Jenney, LeRoy Lehnen, Jane A. 
Neill, Minnie D. Steele and William Temple. 
Honorable mentions and free scholarship tui- 
tion were awarded to Edith Green and Doris 
Kunzie. A “second” Cresson in painting was 
awarded to Flora Petrie. By reason of the 
excellence of work submitted in competition 
for the “second” Cresson, Randolph Arnold 
and Leora Heyman were awarded free tuition 
scholarships and the right to compete again. 

In the illustration class, Cresson. scholar- 
ships were given to Harry Levit, Peggy Peplow 
and Gardner Tyrell. Dorothy Invernizzi was 
awarded an honorable mention, and W. King 
Ingersoll an honorable mention and a free 
tuition scholarship. A “second” Cresson went 
to L. Charlotte Tuke. In competition for this 
award, Allison Farmer and Jane T. Spaeter 
were rewarded with honorable mentions and 
free tuition scholarships. 

In the sculpture class, T. Harrison Gibbs 
and Walter Rotan were awarded “first” Cres- 
sons, and I. Edward Mansky a “second.” Peter 
P. Wayland received an honorable mention. 
Honorable mentions and free tuition scholar- 
ships went to Elsbeth Walther and George 
Frederick Holschuh. 

In the department of mural decoration, a 
Cresson was awarded to G. Carter Morning- 
star. Laura Delano and Fortunato Amato re- 
ceived honorable mentions and free tuition 
scholarships. 

Flora Petrie won the first Charles Toppan 
prize, awarded only to students who have 
previously received a Cresson Travelling 
Scholarship. Second . prize went to Robert 
Atwood; first honorable mention, Randolph 
Arnold; second honorable mention, Bell Wor- 
sham. The subject of this year’s competition 
was “Anything Outside the Academy.” 

Other awards were: Stewardson Sculpture 
Prize, Elsbeth Walther; Stewardson Honorable 
Mention, Antonio Cortizas; Stimson Sculpture 
Prize, Harrison Gibbs; Stimson Honorable 
Mention, Sarah G. Silberman; Ramborger 
Prize (drawing in black and white), James 
B. T. Turnbull; First Packard Prize (original 
studies from living animals), Boyd Cruise; 
Second Packard Prize, Jack Ovcharov. A 
special prize in this field was awarded to Pas- 
quale Battaglia. 

In the perspective class, John F. Harbeson, 
the instructor, awarded a special prize to George 
Shiffert and honorable mentions to Leah M. 
Perkins and Richard Duhme. In the costume 
sketch classes, the president’s prizes were given 
as follows—preliminary class, Pasquale M. 
Battaglia, Joseph Remlinger, Ruth Wilkie 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Williams; advanced class, Herman Renger. In 
the composition class, the awards of Henry 
R. Poore, the instructor, were: Painting—first 
prize, John Richardson; second, Harry Simp- 
son; third, James Turnbull; honorable men- 
tions, Jack Bookbinder, Ann Eshner, Irving 
Gould. Sculpture—first prize, Edward Mansky; 
second, Peter Wayland; third, T. Harrison 
Gibbs; honorable mention, Antonio Cortizas. 





Columbia’s Summer Program 

The place of art in civilization, art appre- 
ciation, art structure, drawing, painting, mod- 
ern architecture and art education are among 
the subjects in the program of the Columbia 
University Summer session, starting Julv 10. 

Prof. Emerson Swift will survey the historv 
of art from prehistoric cave paintings to pres- 
ent day architecture and will show through 
typical examples how art is a “living product 
of its civilization and environment and an un- 
deniable mirror of its times.” 

The esthetic enjoyment of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, and the place of civic, 
graphic and theatre arts will be the theme of a 
series of lectures given by the members of the 
faculty. 

A course for professional designers and teach- 
ers of advanced design, with reference to art 
in industry, will be supervised by Prof. Belle 
Boas. There will also be a course on ‘studio 
problems for advanced students capable of 
doing independent work. 


The League’s Way 

The 56th annual exhibit, one of the largest 
in the Art Student’s League’s history, filled three 
galleries in the Fine Arts Building, New York, 
with the work of more than 700 students. In 
addition, paintings by ten of the most prom- 
ising young artists in the United States named 
in the League’s recent nation-wide scholarship 
competition were shown. 

The League determines student ability in a 
different way from the customary awards sys- 
tem, which it considers detrimental to the stu- 
dent’s career. Its method is to select works 
of students for reproduction, in the regular 
winter session catalogue. The students selected 
to be represented in the 1933-34 issue are: 
H. R. Mandell, Mrs. Margaret Grannis, Beata 
Beach, Pele de Lappe, Leonard Seweryn, A. 
W. Wilhelm, Elsie Zullo, Lester Atwell, Donald 
Lynch, Nathan Katz, Beatrice Heide, Regina 
A. Farrelly, Marie Marvin, Will Goldberg, 
Reginald Wilson, Sylvia Schulberg and Sydney 
Engelberg. 











thee THURN 


SCHOOL OF ART 





SUMMER SESSION 


HANS HOFMANN 
of Munich 
Visiting Instructor 


Classes in Drawing and Painting, 
Figure, Still Life, Landscape. Studio 
and Outdoors. 


Send for Booklet D to 


ERNEST THURN 


Director 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS. 




















METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 


Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 


MICHEL JACOBS, Author, Art of Color, 
Art of Composition. 

VICTOR PERARD, Author, Anatomy. 

ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 

Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 

Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Dlus- 

tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 

Dynamic Symmetry. 

SOMETHING NEW: For those who cannot 

attend the New York School, 

HOME STUDIO COURSES can be had in all 

of these departments including the cele- 

brated “Art of Color.” 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


9 July 3 to August 11 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
COURSES including Freehand Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Color 
Painting, Art Education embracing both 
teaching and Supervision, Figure Sketch- 
ing, Poster, and the History of Art. 

Eleven instructors including Leon L. 
Winslow, Walter H. Klar, Marguerite B. 
Tiffany, and Ellen Hillstrom. 

For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Director of Summer Session 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 











NORWAY 


STOCKHOLM 


Sailing July 3 


THE BOYD TOURS, 





HENRY B. SNELL’S 


Summer Art Class in Scandinavia 


SWEDEN 


Visiting Delecaria and Copenhagen with painting in 
VISBY 


Send for Descriptive Announcement to 











DENMARK 


SKAGEN 


Returning Sept. 8 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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VERMEER’S CAMERA 


gives 
students 
John S. Sargent adyised this method that discards measures, 


VERMEER’S VISION 


tests, theories and copies, 


and enables anyone to draw and paint from nature, saving years in portraiture, landscape. 


commercial art, illustration: 


and Painting Self-Taught” $3. 


Camera $8, Drawing and Painting-Glass $3, text-book “Drawing 
All these and first lessons of Home Courses $15. 


Free 


color prints of Home and Summer School Courses. 


8th SUMMER 


July to oteher. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, 
Sp 0D OD TOL OT LD OT OP a 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June ist 


Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
Costume Design & Wood Carving. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES 












SULY 3rd to AUGUST 19th 


CARL T. HAWLEY, M.P. 
Senior member Syracuse University Art De- 
partment and Originator of Creative Space Art 
and Color Anatomy. Individual criticisms. 
Drawing — Painting — Poster — Jilustration 
1800 feet elevation in the Blue Ridge of 
the Alleghanies. 170 miles from New York. 
For circular address: 
JANET 8S. HAWLEY 
871 Ostrom Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
After July ist: HEART LAKE, PA. 





















@ WAYMAN ADAMS @ 


SUMMER PORTRAIT CLASS 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


July 3rd to September 15th 
Elizabethtown, New York 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West 57th St., New York City 


















JULY - AUGUST - 1933 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Jnstructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 


































Heart Lake Summer School of Art 





















Kit Kat Spreads Paws 


The Kit Kat School of Art, New York, 
marks a forward step in the history of the 
club, which since its founding in 1881 has 
never deviated from its original scheme of pro- 
viding art education exclusively for its mem- 
bers. Now its doors are open to non-members, 
both men and women. The school is located 
in the pent house studios of the Kit Kat Club, 
fourteen stories above the street. An experi- 
enced staff of instructors has been engaged, 
artists eminently successful in their fields. 

George B. Bridgman, teacher and author of 
numerous books in drawing and anatomy, con- 
ducts the classes in life drawing. Thomas 
Fogarty, one of the most successful of illustra- 
tors, teaches that phase of art. John E. Cos- 
tigan, N. A., has charge of the painting classes. 
Joseph Cummings Chase, well known designer 
and official portrait painter with the A. E. F., 
conducts the classes in decorative design, with 
Katherine Lamb assisting. The modeling 
courses are under the direction of Leo Lentelli. 


Da Vinci School’s Annual 
The Leonardo Da Vinci Art School, New 


York, has just held its annual exhibition of 
sculpture, paintings .and architectural work. 
About 80 of the 187 enrolled students were 
represented in the display. 

This school, of which Attilio Piccirilli is the 
director, was established in 1923 by a group of 
prominent Italian citizens seeking to encourage 
the appreciation of art by the youth of today. 
Mr. Piccirilli is the designer of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument, the Maine Monument 
and other important sculptural groups in New 
York. Attilio Falanga is head of the painting 
and drawing department, and Giovanni Cag- 
giano has charge of the architectural depart- 
ment. Joseph Gerli, prominent silk merchant 
and one of the school’s trustees, was decorated 
on behalf of the King of Italy at a reception 
marking the opening of the exhibition. 

























F. E. HAMMARGREN’S 
SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Individual instruction is given in Modeling, 
Drawing, Stone and Wood-Carving. Practical 
courses for Teachers and beginners. 

Day and Evening Classes 
SUMMER SESSION: June 15 - August 30. 
For Information; Write or phone Leonia 
4-2732, 120 Christie Street, Leonia, New Jersey 
























PAINTING SUMMER 
ART COURSE 


Direction 
THERESA BERNSTEIN 
WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 
duly 10—Aug. 25 
Secretary, 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 


ETCHING 











Address: 





EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


























Praise for School’s Method 


In his brief foreword to the catalogue of 
the Sarah Lawrence College student exhibition 
of paintings, textiles and sculpture, just closed 
at the Montross Gallery, New York, George 
Eggers says: “At least one college has been 
founded, a chief task of which is to establish 
a real relation between the creative arts and 
the handy measuring rods of present day con- 
ventional scholasticism.” 

The show consisted of the works of students 
under the direction of Bradley Walker Tomlin 
in painting, Derujinsky in sculpture and Jowers 
in textiles. Mr. Eggers termed the exhibition 
a significant selection of the “by-products” of 
the college’s main objective, “an enriched un- 
folding of life’s possibilities for the individual.” 
















Sandy Bay Summer School of Art 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 


W. LESTER STEVENS 


AT ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 3 - SEPT. 2 - 1933 
Circular with details will be sent on 
request. 


















Summer School of Modern Art 


Chatham, Mass. (Cape Cod) 
Address Inquiries to 
C. LAW WATKINS 
Associate Director 
Phillips Memorial Gallery 


Washington, D. C. 




























Westport Summer Session 


The Westport School of Art will begin its 
Summer session on June 5, occupying an in- 
teresting old New England schoolhouse on 
Crosshighway, a little more than a mile from 
the center of Westport, Conn. 

Under the directorship of Arthur J. Elder 
and Ernest Fuhr, classes in drawing and paint- 
ing from life and landscape will be conducted 
both for professional students and for those 
who wish to study art solely as an avocation. 

The school is surrounded by picturesque New 
England countryside, which still retains much 
of its Colonial atmosphere. The section has 
attracted many nationally known artists, writers 
and members of the theatrical profession, who 
have made their homes there. 











THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
& 

Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
ILLUSTRATION, MURAL DECORATION 


Also a Coordinated Course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania leading to The 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. 


& 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 





Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
— ane Aneneme. =e information 

ectus, a 
en“ MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


SUMMER COURSES 
USING A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS FOR 
TIMELY PROJECTS 
JULY 3rd to AUGUST 25th 
32nd Year 
Foremost for two generations 
CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSBUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califo 

Thirty-eight classes and ad atrenees 


beginning 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
eee ee oe eer Art Beis pecvates thin ext 
tion A genuine 
t Illustrated catalog upon request. 


school. 





CHILD @&® WALKER 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly School of Fine Arts) 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Illustration, Costume 
Design, Crafts. Academic department. Sum- 
mer school in Italy. Write for catalog. 
BOX A, 234 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DgssIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scoou Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLASSES IN 

SUMME SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 

Catalog on request 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 

eo e e 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
oderate tuition fons. Day 
night classes. 


si Director. 
siple. June 12th to wausust 


5th. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, O. 















A one-man school. For those who see dif- 
ferently and wish to make an individual 
product. 12th year. Write for pamphlet. 
Rabinovitch, 142 West 57th St.. New York. 
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GranpCentracScuoo/‘Art 


SUMMER SCHOOL, IN PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE CoD 
Marine, Landscape and Figure Painting 
under direction of Arthur W. Woelfle, A.N.A. 
duly Ist to August 3i1st. 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. 
Classes in Painting and Drawing, Illustra- 
tion, General and Commercial Design, Cos- 
tume design and Advertising. June 15th to 
August 15th. 
Write for Catalogue. 
7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


UE et RE 
STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEO- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND ORAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. ‘Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 65-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 






RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA .... on the Bay 
DESIGN @ PAINTING ILLUSTBATION 
The comprehensive Art —., of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 
also the Ringling —. — Bg om 
available to all times. 


Study out-of-doors days in ‘ a 
Iustrated Catalog on Request. 












WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


















California School of Arts and Crafts 


Summer Session—June 26 to 


7 eA Tents ie I 
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Goose Rocks Group 


Ten young painters, all students last year 
at the Eliot O’Hara School of Water Color 
Painting, Goose Rocks, Maine, held a group 
exhibition of their aquarelle work at the Argent 
Galleries, New York. The ten—Marie Basky, 
Richard Beaman, Lloyd Berrall, Elsie Cane, 
Evangeline Cozzens, Morris Jackson, Lydia 
Orme, Ruth Osgood, Mary Cheney Platt, Mary 
Riley—were praised by the critics for their 
ability to handle this different medium. Few 
of them had worked in water color before, and, 
said the New York Sun, the display reflected 
credit on Mr. O’Hara as a teacher. 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
found that the exhibitors know how to “make 
water colors behave.” She wrote: “Mr. O’- 
Hara is the author of an excellent text book 
on water color painting entitled ‘How to Make 
Water Colors Behave,’ and judging from the 
efficient way in which his pupils have employed 
the medium, it is evident that they, too, have 
learned how to make them behave. Further- 
more there is no stereotyped formula followed 
by all of the members. They learned the tech- 
nique they have used as a tool whereby to 
express their own reactions to reality.” 


Will Survey Industrial Art 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted the 
American Institute of Architects $10,000 for 
the purpose of making an international survey 
of industrial art progress, according to Charles 
Butler, chairman of the Institute’s committee 
on education. 

The survey will be conducted by Ely Jacques 
Kahn, who will travel extensively in this coun- 
try and Europe, seeking data from leading 
industrialists and educators. The study is to 
begin with design problems as applied to in- 
dustry in the United States and Europe, and 
eventually it may lead to the Orient. Mr. 
Butler declared there was need of accurate 
knowledge of existing craft practices, academic 
as well as industrial, so future prospects may 
be appraised. 

The $10,000 fund will cover the costs of the 
study and the publication of the results. 


The Master Institute’s Year 

The Master Institute of Roerich Museum is 
holding its annual students exhibition until 
June 30. A prominent place is given to the 
murals, paintings, drawings and designs based 
on dynamic symmetry from the classes of 
Howard Giles and Paul Gandal. Paintings by 
students under the direction of Joseph E. 
Schrack and sculpture from the classes of 
Pietro Montana are also attracting attention. 
The Junior Art Center is represented by paint- 
ings, both easel and mural, from the classes 
of Ellen Kettunen and Fanny Nimtzowitz. Ex- 
amples of clay modeling are shown from the 
department of which Adele Spitzer is the head. 


The Black River Art Camp 

The Black River Art Camp on Lake Mich- 
igan, near Sheboygan, Wis., will be run inde- 
pendently this year with each visiting instruc- 
tor directing his own group of students. Ar- 
thur Nicholson Colt, who was director for the 
last three years, will conduct his class as a 
separate unit. 


KIT KAT 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Illustration Drawing Etching 
Life Drawing . Painting . Decorative Design 
George B. Bridgman—John E. Costigan 
Thomas Fogarty—Joseph Cummings Chase 
Leo Lentelli—Miss Katherine Lamb 
Tuition $10 per month and lower 
Catalogue on Request 
276 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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“MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


MERGED WITH 
Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School of 
Art applied to Industry in America 


Distinguished Faculty—Practical Courses 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for graduates of 
Teacher Training and other approved Courses 


The only Institution in Pennsylvania de- 
aining 


voted exclusively to Art Tr 
empowered to grant a degree 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
16@ Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 4lst Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Deceration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Illustration—George Westeots 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Students May Enter Any Month ef Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, R. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRA WING—PAINTING 
SCULPTURE—METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 57th Year 


Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 








THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School, (Open All Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Decor- 
ation. Modern Equipment. Sports. EUROPEAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Register at any time. Also a 
Coordinated Course with The University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. Degree. Address 


D. Rey Miller, Resident Manager 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Courses in Fine Arts, Clay Modeling, 
Methods, Lettering and Poster Design, 
Crafts, Costume Design, General De- 

sign. Catalogs on request. 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohie 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Ullustrated Cataleg en Request 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for serious 
students 
Foreign Scholarships 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 

















Tue Art Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
Montgomery Museum—To June 30: 4th Annual 
No-Jury Exhibition. Alabama Art League. 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—To June 15: Paintings 
off Spanish California subjects; historic abodes 
of Monterey, Cal. By Evelyn McCormick. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—June: Exhibi- 
tion by active members. Fern Burford Gal- 
leries—June: Famous California artists. 


LA JOLLA, CAL. 
La Jolla Art Gallery—June 1-30: Oils: Desert 
scenes, Chas. A. Fries. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—To June 12: 15th An- 
nual Exhibition of Painters and _ sculptors. 
May: Paintings and arts and crafts Los An- 
geles Art Teachers Association; international 
bookplate exhibit. Biltmore Salon—To June 
3: Painting, George K. Brandriff. June 5-July 
1: Paintings; Wm. S. Bagdatopoulis. Founda- 
tion of Western Art—June: Selected paintings 
by members. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—To June 12: Annual 
exhibition of student work. June 14-Aug. 31: 
Mills College Collection of works of Western 
painters. June 19-July 31: Sculpture, paint- 
ings and drawings of Alexander Archipenko. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To June 8: Lithographs, 
block prints and etchings of still life subjects 
assembled by Lioyd LaPage Rollins. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Grace Nicholson Galleries—June: Ceremonial art, 
Java; Buddhist art, Siam; paintings, Turkistan- 
China; Buddhist art, Korea. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—June: 7th Annual Southern 
California exhibition: oils, water-colors, sculp- 
ture. To June 15: California -Water Color So- 
ciety's exhibition; photographs, Rittase. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
June 29: Javanese Theatre arts, Stowitts; loan 
exhibition of English painting (1750-1840). 
June 2-July 4: Paintings, Henry Sugimoto. H. H. 
DeYoung Memorial Museum—To June 12: Con- 
temporary Mexican crafts (A. F. A.).; Mural 
hangings, Edith Hamlin. To June 4: Ist In- 
ternational exhibition of engraving and etch- 
ing. To June 14: Etchings, Robert Austin: 
engravings, Solomon Judovin. To June 15: 
Stained glass, Charles Connick. Art Center— 
To June 10: Water colors, recent work by 
Helen Forbes. 






























































































































































































































































































































































A Town Home 


Fortunately, established stand- 
ards of distinction remain the same. As 
for instance, the Hotel White. In these 
times the reputation of the White for 
excellence of cuisine, deftness of service 
and the genuine hospitality that goes 


| 
beyond mere hotel housekeeping re- 

























































mains unchanged. 

To those who seek the ac- 
cessible residential hotel home, whether 
for an overnight stay in New York or 
longer,—may we suggest the White. All 
of our one, two and three-room suites 
have refrigerated serving pantries—and 
there are the river-view solarium and 
roof promenade for leisure hours. 

ee The excellence of the White 
cuisine prompts us to mention that no 
charge is made for the use of the private 
suite where conference luncheons and 
dinners are held. . 


Daily rates from $3.00 single, from 
$5.00 double. Special monthly rates 
for one-, two-, and three-room apart- 
ments during the Summer months. 


ZY Lexington Ave. and 37th St. 
= NEW YORK CITY 


C. V. Delahunt, Manager Director 


| 









DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—To June 18: Italian paint- 
ings lent by S. H. Kress. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum—To June 26: Children’s 
work of the Winter classes. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—June: American Cabinet of 
Illustrators. Arts Club—June: Annual Sum- 
mer exhibition by members. Corcoran Gallery 
—To June 11; Work by Students of the Cor- 
eoran School of Art. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Society of Fine Arts—To June 14: School Art 
of Delaware. June 19-30: Permanent collec- 
tion: Howard Pyle paintings and pen and ink 


drawings. 
ATLANTA, GA, 

High Museum of Art—To June 15: Annual ex- 
hibition of School of Art and special exhibi- 
tions. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—June: ‘“‘Century of Progress’ fine 
arts exhibition. Arts Club—June: Modern 
sculpture and drawings by sculptors. Arthur 
Ackermann—To June 30: Things in miniature. 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.—June: English paint- 
ings and prints. Chieago Galleries Association 
—June: Paintings that have received prize 
awards. Chester H. Johnson Galleries—June: 
Paintings and prints. M. O’Brien & Son— 
June: 40 years in American painting. Increase 
Robinson Gallery—June: Paintings by Grant 
Wood; water colors by mid-Westerners. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—June: Work by Can- 
adian artists. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association—June: Permanent’ collections. 
Palette Club—To Oct. 1: 9th Annual Summer 
exhibit. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

University of Kansas—June: Prints from Boy- 

dell’s Shakespeare 1803. 


PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum—To June 9: Work 
of students of the School of Fine Arts. June 
12-30: Woodblocks, Donald Witherstine; Port- 
land Printmakers. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—June: Recent loans 
and accessions; maquette of the illustrations 

for the poems of Mallarme by Matisse. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To June 28: 
Survey of painting. To July 1: Paintings, 
Williiam Page. 

BOSTON, MASS, 

Museum of Fine Artse—June: Exhibition Museum 
drawing classes. Charlotte Wilbour collection 
of English silver; woodcuts in chiaroscuro: 
XVth century illustrated books; engravings by 
Breugel. Doll & Richards—June: Selected 
paintings and water colors, etchings and color 
prints. Goodspeeds Book Shop—June: Audubon 
prints, original engravings, Robert Havell. 
Grace Horne’s Galleries—June: Selected paint- 
ings and prints. Schervee Art Gallery—June: 
etchings by contemporary artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

Fogg Art Museuam—June: Loan exhibition of mod- 
ern sculpture; loan exhibit water colors, John 
S. Sargent; German prints; XIXth century 
prints. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—June: Selected etchings and en- 
gravings. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—June: Contempo- 
rary English, French and German water colors. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College Art Museum—June 10-24: Back- 
ground of American painting. (College Art 
Association) . 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—June: Modern architecture 

exhibit (Museum of Modern Art). 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arte—To June 26: 2nd Annual Mich- 

igan exhibit of pictorial photography. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—June: Paintings from 
collection of late Mrs. Emily J. Clark; Art 
Department Grand Rapids Junior College. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts—To June 15: Print exhibition 
of trees; Chinese pottery of the Han period: 
Chinese mirrors; XVIIth century Flemish tapes- 
tries. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To June 15: XXth anniver- 
sary exhibition of work of St. Louis artists, 
St. Louis Artists Guild. June 10-July 10: 
Medieval textiles (H. A. Elsberg). 

OMAHA, NEB. 

JOSLYN MEMORIAL—June: Native Element in 
contemporary American painting (A. F. A.). 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—June: Art in Relation 
to Sports: Oil Paintings (A. F. A.). 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montelair Art Museum—To June 4: Norse land- 
scapes, Wm. H. Singer, Jr.; small paintings 
contemporary American artists. June 11-30: 
Modern paintings: photographs of Mexico, 
Julian R. Tinkham. 





NEWARK, N. J. 


Newark Museum—May: Modern Americans; arms 


and armor; Jaehne loan collection of netsuke. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 


Museum of New Mexico—June: Water colors by 


students of U. S. Indian schools; oils, Sheldon 
Parsons, Carl Bolsius and Hubert Rogets. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Museum—June: Exhibition of arms and 


armor; Japanese prints. 


BUFFALO, N., Y. 

Albright, Art Gallery—To June 15: 27th annual 
exhibition of American artists; ‘Comparisons 
and Contrasts” (College Art Assoc.). Paintings, 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs. June 17- 
Sept. 17: Paintings and sculpture, Buffalo So- 
ciety of Artists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—June: First exhibition by 

Elmira artists. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St—June: Plant Forms in Ornament; Lace 
shawls of the XIXth century. Ackermann & 
Son (50 East 57th St.)—June: Etchings and 
sporting prints. A. W. A. Clubhouse (353 
West 57th St.)—To June 19: Decoration Show. 
Belmont Galleries (576 Madison Ave.)—Per- 
manent: Old Masters. Brummer Gallery (55 
East 57th St.)—June: Old Masters. Calo Art 
Gallery (688 Lexington Ave.)—-Permanent: 
Paintings of Americay and foreign schools. 
Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 West 57th St.) 
—June: Group show by members. Ralph M. 
Chait (600 Madison Ave.)—June: Ancient 
Chinese porcelains. Leonard Clayton Gallery 
(108 East 57th St.)—June: Etchings and litho- 
graps. Cronyn & Lowndes Galleries (11 East 
57th St.)—To July 1: ‘See New York’’ show. 
DeMotte Galleries (25 East 78th St.)—Per- 
manent: Romanesque, Gothic classical works 
of art and paintings. Ehrich Galleries (36 
East 57th St.)—June: Old Masters; garden 
furniture and accessories. Downtown Gallery 
(113 West 13th St.)—To June 30: American 
paintings and sculpture. Durand Ruel Galleries 
(12 East 57th St.)—June: Selected French 
paintings. Ferargil Galleries (65 East 57th 
St.)}—To June 7: Paintings by Edith Fether- 
ston. Gallery 144 West 13th Street—June: 
Choice examples of living art. Pascal M. 
Gatterdam (145 West 57th St.)—June: Con- 
temporary American paintings. G. R. D. Studie 
(9 East 57th St.)\—June 15 to Sept. 15: Paint- 
ings, Grace R. Dick. Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—June: Founder's 
Show; Group show of etchings. To June 17: 
Children’s paintings under direction of Van 
Deering Perrine. Marie Harriman Galleries (63 
East 57th St.)—June: French paintings. Jacob 
Hirsch (30 West 54th St.)—June: Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, medieval and Renaissance works 
of art. John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th St.) 
—June: Old Masters. Macbeth Gallery (15 
East 57th St.)—June: American art past and 
present. (19 East 57th St. Annex)—June: 
Second exhibit of paintings at $100. Midtown 
Galleries (559 Fifth Ave.)—June:Group show. 
Milch Galleries (108 West 57th St.)—June: 
American landscapes and portraits. Morton 
Galleries (127 East 57th St.)—June: Oils, 
water colors and etchings by American artists. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)— 
To June 30: American sources of modern 
art. Museum of the City of New York (Fifth 
Ave. & 103rd St.)—June: A Century of Sum- 
mer Styles; personalities of the New York 
stage. Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison 
Ave.)—June: Old Masters. Public Library 
(Fifth Ave, & 42nd St.)—June: “Winter,” an 
exhibition of prints; bookplates; America on 
stone. Raymond £ Raymond (40 East 49th 
St.)—June: Contrasts; similar themes used by 
ancient and modern masters. Salmagundi Club 
(47 Fifth Ave.)—June: Annual Summer ex- 
hibition. Jaeques Seligmann (3 East 5ist 
St.)—Permanent: Tapestries, paintings and 
sculpture. Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton 
St.)—Permanent: Works of art by American 
and foreign artists. E. & A, Silberman (32 
East 57th St.)—June: Old Masters and objects 
of art. Whitney Museum of American Art 
(10 West 8th St.)—June: Paintings, sculpture, 
drawings and prints from the permanent col- 
lection. Wildenstein Galleries (19 East 64th 
St.)—June: Old Masters. Valentine Gallery 
(69 East 57th St.)—June: Selected French 
paintings. Howard Young Galleries (677 Fifth 
Ave.)—June: Old Masters. Zborowski Gal- 
leries (460 Park Ave.)—June: Selected paint- 
ings and drawings by modern French masters. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts—June: Exhibit by 

pupils of Wm. Hurd Lawrence. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Woodstock Art Gallery—June 3-14: 30th Anni- 
versary Exhibition. June 17-July 5: Paintings 
selected by jury. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—June 4-July 3: 40th An- 

nual exhibition of American Art. 
. CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art—To June 11: 15th Annual ex- 
hibition of work by Cleveland artists and crafts- 
men. June 15-July 16: 13th Exhibition of 
Contemporary American oil painting. 
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DELAWARE, 0. 

@hio Wesleyan University—To June 5: Paint- 
ings from the 13th Biennial exhibition of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art (A. F. A.). 

TOLEDO, 0. 
Museum of Art—June: Permanent collection. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum—June 4-July 10: Second 

Portland Annual Exhibit. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To June 26: 2 In- 
ternational Photographic Salon; Exhibition of 
sculpture for Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial. 
Art Alliance—To June 5: Paintings, Henry 
McCarter. June 6-25: Memorial exhibit, Rob- 
ert Henri, Print Club—To June 10: Etch- 
ings, lithographs and wood engravings, Auguste 
Lepere; modern American lithographs. Mellon 
Galleries—To June 15: New Hope Independent 
Group. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum—June 17- 

Sept. 10: Summer Exhibition ‘Flower in Art.”’ 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Museum—June: Paintings 
by Omer Lassonde; portraits Memphis Pro- 
fessional Photographers Association. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—June: Permanent collec- 

tions; recent accessions. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Museum of Art—To June 7: Mabel Brady Garvan 
collection early American silver; 23rd annual 
exhibition of paintings by Texas artists. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arte—June 4-25: Book Jackets 
loaned by Lioyd Lapage Rollins; 6th annual 
exhibit students of the Museum School. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 

University of Vermont—June: Drawings by Old 
Masters (A, F. A.). 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Art Gallery—To June 12: Annual school 
exhibit University Washington. June: Per- 
manent collection of paintings and water colors. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Art Gallery—June: Wisconsin Painters 
and Scylptors. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute—June: Lincoln Memorial models; 
The Gay Nineties; Caricatures by Wolo of 
Hollywood celebrities. Layton Art Gallery— 
June: Work of Layton School of Art. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—June: Pencil drawings, 

water colors and oils, Roger Fullam. 
WESTON, JACKSON’S MILL, W. VA. 

Mt. Vernon Dining Hall—June 4-26: Rural Scenes 

and country life (A. F. A.). 


Popular Awards at Springfield 


The Springfield (Mass.) Artists’ Guild closed 
its annual exhibition with an auction sale of 
paintings and dispersed 100 works, including 
oils, water colors and drawings. By popular 
vote, “Loyalty” by Miss Pauline Bliss, took 
first place in the portrait class. Henry Bil- 
lings’ “Street of Stairs at Capri” received the 
most votes in the landscape section, and “Glou- 
cester Dahlias” by Mrs. M. M. Williams in 
the flower class. 





Leech to Have Summer Class 


Hilton Leech, who exhibited at the Morton 


Galleries, New York, will conduct a class in 
painting and drawing this Summer at East 
Hampton and Amagansett, Long Island. Mr. 
Leech teaches at the Ringling School of Art. 
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Salty Facts 


Eat salt, art lover! Eat lots of salt. Put 
salt on your caviar, put salt on your mackerel, 
put salt on your pickles, and, if you see a 
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history is that of ‘The Last Supper’ by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, showing Christ and his twelve 
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UTAH in the diet was early recognized. Homer calls 
Re Meee i hcss ices Salt Lake City |. it ‘divine’ and Plato refers to it as ‘a substance 
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loyalty. This thought is commonly expressed 
in the Arabic saying: “There is salt between 
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John Reed School Moves 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116-118 Wooster Street New Yor 


‘Papers for, “Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street * New York City 





THE LONDON 
STUDIO 


(founded 1893) 


The only international art 
magazine which constantly re- 
views American Art. 
“There’s nothing that gives Quercus 
a better thrill than the monthly 
arrival of ‘The Studio’, perhaps the 
most fascinating illustrated maga- 
zine in the world.” 
P. E. G. Quercus in 
Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Monthly 50c: $5.00 a year 
| 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 





BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR = COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINTING 
NORMAL AND COMMERCIAL ART 

JEWELRY CRAFTS 
JULY 3 TO 


AUGUST II, 1933 
For Faculty: See advertisement on page 24 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
222 WEST 59TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Publicity Racket 


Diego Rivera has had thousands of dol- 
lars worth of free advertising during the 
last few months. He has pulled off two 
great stunts, one in Detroit and the other 
in New York. 

Rivera knew he could safely paint any- 
thing he wanted to and count on the en- 
thus.astic support of his followers. Witness 
the fact that after a great deal of talk his 
murals are unchanged in Detroit. 

We predict that the same thing will hap- 
pen in New York, and that the murals will 
be re-instated in Rockefeller Center in just 
the same manner as the statues that caused 
such a howl a short time ago. Perhaps 
Lenin will be changed to Lincoln and the 
free advertising will make the public rush 
to see it. It is one of the finest publicity 
stunts of the century—a great scheme. 

The press can make or break. In every 
article on this latest sensation this phrase 
is noted, “Rivera is the greatest artist in 
the world.” If this statement is repeated 
often enough concerning even the most medi- 
ocre artist, the public will swallow it for 
gospel truth. 

Obviously, it is time that American mural 
painters, without manoeuvering to get itt, 
should receive the same degree of recog- 
nition in the press because of their aptitude 
to understand America and to decorate 


American build’ngs. 
’ . * 


PENNY ART FUND CONTEST 


This fund is collected in every state and is 
used as a purchase prize for paintings to be 
presented to the clubs in the states doing the 
most constructive work for American art and 
artists. 

There are nearly three million federated club- 
women and the aim of the chairman, Mrs. Alvoni 
Allen, is to make the collection 100 percent ef- 
fective. Just imagine how much three million 
pennies a year would do to relieve depression 
among the artists! But the goal is not reached 
yet. At the convention in Virginia, Mrs. Allen 
presented seven prizes of paintings and etchings 
which she bought from the artists of the North- 
west in Seattle. Included among them is an oil 
painting by Zeigler, a water color by John 
Jacobson entitled “‘The Chapel of San Antonio, 
Mexico”, and an oil painting by J. C. Forkener 
called ‘“‘Lake Union’’. 

First prize was won by New Jersey, Mrs. 
William Wemple, chairman. One hundred and 
four New Jersey clubs contributed to the fund, 
and with the proceeds the following paintings were 
purchased during the state convention and pre- 
sented to clubs in the state doing the most con- 
structive work in art this year. 

First prize, Woman's Club of Orange, painting 
by Earl T. Donelson, ‘“‘Flowers in a Pewter Vase’’. 

Second prize, Newark Contemporary Club, etch- 
ing by Pop Hart, “Tahiti Washwomen”’. 

Group 2, first prize, Haddon Fortnightly, paint- 
ing by F. I. Bennett, ‘‘Water-ways, Martigues’’. 

Group 3, first prize, Woman's Club of Perth 
Amboy, painting by Hayley Lever, ‘Gloucester 
from East Gloucester’’. 

Art scrap books section. First prize. Woman's 
Club of Long Branch, etching by Bradshaw; 
second prize, Woman's Club of Orange, wood cut 
by J. J. Lankes. 

Prizes for posters by school children went to 
the Research Club, Atlantic City, and Perth 
Amboy—Currier and Ives prints. Three art books 
were given for essays on art. A _ special prize 
of a painting by Frederick Nunn, “Approaching 
Storm”, was given to the Women's Club of 
Montelair for supporting the Penny Art Fund 
project from its beginning. A $10 prize was 
given to the Junior Art Department of the State 
to start a fund to purchase a painting, with 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





the proviso that they immediately start a Penny 
Art Fund of their own. 

In all, since 1924 New Jersey has purchased 
twenty oil and water color paintings, a bronze 


by Mr. Harry L. Raul, and a plaque. This does 
not include the paintings received by the clubs 
from the General Federation for prizes. 

The second honors were won by Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Roy Baker, chairman. Sixty-eight clubs 
contributed and several paintings were purchased, 
among them being ‘Rockport’, an oil painting 
by W. Lester Stevens, and “‘October’’, by Bettinger. 
This year the clubwomen have shown much in- 
terest in art and splendid co-operation in any 
project sponsored by the Art Division. They had 
a very fine exhibition of the work of Massachu- 
setts artists at Swampscott and gave a $50. prize 
to the painting receiving the popular vote. In 
order to keep a high standard, they “‘invite’’ the 
artists to exhibit. Through the Art Division 
$50. was given to the Boston Museum Educa- 
tional Fund. Their lecture courses on art were 
much appreciated and well attended. An “Art 
Week” was held, and conferences in the new 
Worcester Art Museum, in the Springfield Mu- 
seum, at the Student's Union in Boston and at 
the Gardner Museum. 

The third prize painting was awarded to Illinois, 
Mrs. O. S. Cole, chairman. She stated that ‘the 
art activities have been wide and numerous. 
Each year we are becoming more and more art 
conscious and appreciative of our own American 
art and artists. We are realizing that we must 
uphold and support our own art, for if we are 
to become an artistic people the work must 
represent the time, the place, the people and 
their ideals.’ The chairman's aim is for 100 
percent contributions to the Penny Art Fund. 
So far, 131 clubs have reached this goal and 
many others will follow. They also support a 
Lorado Taft scholarship fund for the benefit of 
struggling young artists. Fifteen districts have 
sponsored art contests for 7th and 8th grade 
pupils, and prizes of paintings by Illinois artists 
were presented at the annual state convention in 
May. There have been 100 exhibits of arts and 
crafts in the smaller clubs. The Penny Art Fund 
was used to purchase paintings and sculpture to 
present to clubs outstanding in their work for 
American art. 

The fourth prize painting was presented to 
Missouri, Mrs. Frederick B. Hall, chairman. Al- 
though the state struck a new low level in its 
finances, the contributions were the same as last 
year and the entire amount was expended in a 
painting which was awarded to the club in the 
state which has done the most to stimulate in- 
terest in art in its community. Education of the 
children along art lines and patronage of Missouri 
artists by exhibitions and purchase of their works 
are main considerations in awarding the prize. 
It is also planned to present a painting to the 
outgoing state president. In addition they pro- 
vide a prize of a trip to an Art Center to the 
high school student in the state presenting the 
best work in black and white, color or clay 
modeling. If a St. Louis student, he will be sent 
to Jefferson City to study the works of art in 
the Capitol, or to Kansas City to the new Nelson 
Memorial; if a Kansas City pupil he will be 
sent to the Capitol or to St. Louis. 

The fifth prize painting was awarded to Kan- 
sas, Mrs. George Philip, Jr.,. chairman. In this 
state 238 clubs contributed and two paintings 
were given, one to a club with a membership 
over 99 and the other to a smaller club. The 
first went to the Federated Twentieth Century 
Group of Wichita and the other to the Cary 
Circle of Wellington. The board allowed $150 
to begin a collection of water colors by Kansas 
artists. The committee chose twelve from an 
exhibit held at Emporia. 

The sixth and seventh prize paintings were won 
by Michigan, Mrs. C. Harry Benedict, chairman. 
and Maryland, Mrs. John Gardner, chairman. The 
Penny Art Fund purchase by the latter was a 
water color flower subject by Everett Lioyd 
Bryant, which was presented at the annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore. 

Honorable mention was given to Indiana, Mrs. 
D. G. Prohaska, chairman, for outstanding work 
in art exhibits held at the county conventions, the 
sponsoring of the Hoosier Salon and the provid- 
ing of a $50 prize for the next Hoosier Salon. 

Noteworthy reports were received from Oregon, 
Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, chairman, and Ala- 
bama, Mrs. Earle F. Moody, who said that 29 
paintings were given to schools, 39 were bought 
for homes, 61 clubs held exhibits and 89 held 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


athens Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, . New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Commitee on Technic and Education 
Chairman: Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,’’ Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


The Artist— 


An American Asset 
NAT SMOLIN 


It must be as obvious to you as it is to 
me that the American artist occupies a 
pretty low key in the social scale when one 
compares his status with that of the Euro- 
pean. He is looked upon as an unnecessary 
unit of practical American society, 

The lay person gets his opinions formed 
for him through the press, and the press 
respects the interests and opinions of the 
government. Therefore, if something could 
be done to interest the government in the 
activity of the artist, the press would soon 
discover this interest and the American 
people would rapidly change their opinions. 
Being looked upon as worthless persons, 
their means of livelihood is nothing short 
of precarious, and much of art recogni- 
tion, rightfully due them, goes to the Euro- 
pean, because he is respected in his own 
country and respect is contagious. American 
artists are the only ones in the world who 
are subjected to governmental neglect. 

As Mr. Roosevelt, our president, is a 
very open minded man, I therefore think 
the present very opportune for calling to 
his attention the difficulties which the artist 
is encountering, the possibility of assisting 
him, and the desirability, for patriotic rea- 
sons, of giving him his place in the sun. 
Residing in Paris, it is easy for me to 
notice what government interest has done. 
The French artist is admired and respected 
and his work bought in every civilised coun- 
try. The greatest French ambassadors are 
the French artists. The American artists 
wish to be likewise. 

If he, the French artist, wishes to argue 
that his work is of a finer calibre, or of 
greater beauty, or of more perfect aesthetic 
value, I might say that this is a matter of 
opinion, and as there are very many causes 
for the formation of an opinion, the fact 
that his government helps him to create a 
favorable impression may do a great deal 
towards the formation of a favorable opinion 
on the part of other nations. 

In Europe, the artist is an important in- 
dividual, helping the state, and having its 
approval. French art was made a phase of 
French propaganda, and has been the great- 
est drawing card France ever had. A great 
benefit without cost can be derived by the 
United States from the work of the Ameri- 
can artist, and a respect for American life, 
ideals, and civilization will be its result. 

I therefore suggest that our chief execu- 
tive sanction the appointment of an Under- 
secretary of Arts, by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States—without port- 
folio, and, for the present at least, without 
remuneration. He would appoint assistants 
in various parts of our country, and be gen- 
erally helpful ta the artist and use his pres- 
tige to have the American artist represented 









wherever representation will help him, and 
to create wherever possible a feeling of 
sympathetic understanding. The person so 
selected will be forever remembered in our 
history as marking a new phase in our 
spiritual development—a turning point from 
crass materialistic policy. 

If our government will recognise the wis- 
dom of the European in art matters, and 
will put this recognition in the form of an 
encouragement and a helpfulness towards 
American artists by appointing high-minded 
and nobly-spirited individuals to carry out 
a program easy of fulfillment, I am cer- 
tain that it will not be long before American 
art, American artists, and American life in 
general will feel the beneficial effects of 
such noble and inspiring activity. 

* * * 


NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING 


Tne third annual meeting of the New Jersey 
State Chapter of the American Artists Professional 
League was held on Sunday afternoon, May 28, 
at the Montclair Art Museum. The meeting was 
well attended. Tne following officers and ad- 
visory board were elected: 

Officers—State regional chairman, Harry Lewis 
Raul, Orange; vice-chairman, Judge Harry V. 
Osborne, South Orange; second vice-chairman, 
Henry S. Eddy, Westfield; ‘treasurer and corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Adelaide M. Newhall, 
Montclair; recording secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Townsend, Montclair; librarian, Miss Nora L. 
Kennedy, Montclair Art Museum. 

Advisory Board—F. Ballard Williams, N.A., Glen 
Ridge; Charles Warren Eaton, A.N.A., Bloom- 
field; Mrs. Alvoni R. Alien, Jersey City; Mrs. 
Robert G. Bellah, Upper Montclair; Mrs. Josephine 
Gesner Raul, Orange; Arthur O. Townsend, Mont- 
clair; Haynesworth Baldrey, Newton; Charles S. 
Chapman, N.A., Leonia; Mrs. William L. Wemple, 
Somerville; Mrs. Florence Topping Green, Long 
Branch; Mrs. Thomas A. Flockhart, Somerville; 
W. Earl Hopper, Asbury Park. 

The meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Hunter, president, Montclair Art Association; 
Mrs. Mary Cooke Swartwout, director of the 
Montclair Art Museum; Mr. Arthur O. Townsend, 
legal advisor to the League; Mr. Wilford S. Con- 
row, national secretary, A.A.P.L.; Mrs. Nora F. 
Schell, and Mrs. William L. Wemple. 

Favorable reports were received on the progress 
of the membership campaign now being conducted 
by the Chapter. It is hoped to enlist all of the 
many American artists who are residents of New 
Jersey, as well as many lay members. 

The following principles of professional ethics 
were endorsed: 

(1) To cultivate 2 closer co-operative spirit 
between America and American artists: 

(2) To stand unequivocally for fair-play, jus- 
tice and good sportsmanship in our relations; 

(3) To endeavor to assist in building up the 
deserved and growing prestige in Amcrica of art 
by American artists. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the 
launching of an enterprise that is not only novel, 
but should be of increasing historical importance 
if generally adopted. A _ biographical library is 
planned consisting of volumes devoted to data 
pertaining to the achievements of contemporary 
American artists. 

All artists of New Jersey, non-members as well 
as members of the League, are invited and re- 
quested to forward to the Librarian of the New 
Jersey Chapter (addressed in care of the Mont- 
clair ATt Museum) all news clippings, magazine 
articles, photographs of work, exhibition listings 
and all other data pertaining to their professional 
life, for permanent recording. Individual bindings 
reserved separately for each individual artist will 
be used as soon as a sufficient number of pages 
are compiled relating to any individual artist. 

The expenses of compiling the library will be 
borne by the Chapter, with the assistance of smal] 
nominal contributions amounting to not more 
than, fifty cents for each artist who is an Ameri- 
ean citizen and who desires to contribute and 
who resides or works within the borders of the 
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Hildreth Meiere Paints a Woman’s Cycle for the World’s Fair 


Section of “A Century of -Woman’s Progress Through Organization,” 


For the National Council of Women’s ex- 
hibit in the Social Science Building at the 
World’s Fair, Hildreth Meiere has painted a 
large mural sixty feet long and eight feet 
high showing “A Century of Women’s Progress 
Through Organization.” 

The artist has presented scenes which sum- 
marize feminine achievement in America since 
1833, particularly the co-operative achievement 
which came about through the avenues of in- 
dustry, hospital service, emancipation of the 
slaves and equal suffrage. 

Supplementing the large compositions, small 
figures of groups of prominent women leaders 
of each decade form a decorative border at the 
base of the panels, giving an effect almost of 
bas-relief. Costumes of the periods present in- 





Kelly, Historian 


James Edward Kelly, sculptor, whose me- 
morial monuments stand on many of America’s 
historic sites in New England and the Atlantic 
seaboard states, died in New York on May 
26, aged 77. He was one of the founders 


of the Art Students League. 
After a brief career as a wood engraver for 
Harper's and Scribner’s, Kelly turned to sculp- 


ture, producing his first piece, “Sheridan’s 


Women's Department 


[Continued from page 30] 


art programs. Other reports deserving mention 
are: Vermont, Mrs. H. A. Mayforth, who said 
nearly 50 percent of the clubs responded to the 
Penny Art Fund and they purchased a landscape 
by a young Vermont artist, Francis Colburn, a 
student in the University, presented to the Bel- 
lows Falls Women's Club. Tennessee, whose club- 
women did good work under Mrs. J. C. Felsen- 
thal. North Dakota, Mrs. Jennie M. Sanders, 
chairman, who said one district reported 100 per- 
cent of contributions and another nearly reached 
that goal. Nevada, which would have received 
one of the prize paintings if the chairman, Mrs. 
George Robinson, had sent in a more detailed 
report, since she said she had received a 100 
percent response to the Penny Art Fund. Wis- 
consin, whose chairman, Mrs. A. V. Classon can- 
not send a detailed Penny Art Fund statement 
until later, but who reported that the Mears 
art fund amounts to $1,200, and who said an 
exhibit of Wisconsin artists would be held at 
the Fall convention in Wausau. 

Mrs. Marshall reports a fund membership of 
505 in Mississippi and expects this to be 100 
percent next year. Mrs. 8. Swiggett, chairman 
of the District of Columbia; Mrs. Elsie Van 
Dusen, Minnesota; Mrs. George Kaiser, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Vesta Robbins, Montana, and Mrs. 
J. J. Andoe, North Carolina, all report adoption 
of the plan and great interest in it. 

When three million club women contribute 
pennies yearly for paintings by American artists 
for their clubs, the goal will be reached. 





teresting variation, ranging from the tight 
bodices and voluminous skirts of 1833 to the 
natural silhouette of 1933—progress which man 
in his. woolen armor can well envy. 

Among the distinguished women leaders pre- 
sented are Elizabeth Cady Stanton, leader in 
the woman’s rights movement, president of the 
National Women’s Suffrage Association and or- 
ganizer of the first woman’s rights convention 
in the United. States in 1848; Lucretia Mott, 
who worked together with Elizabeth Stanton 
and also actively campaigned against slavery; 
Lucy Stone, active anti-slavery and woman’s 
rights leader; Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman 
physician both in England and America, who, 
together with Antoinette and Emily Blackwell, 
founded the New York Hospital for Women 


Ride,” when only 23. From then until his 
declining days his output was prolific. Kelly 
did the statues of Washington at Valley Forge 
and on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Build- 
ing in Wall Street; also the equestrian figure 
of Theodore Roosevelt at San Juan Hill. His 
memorial of the Battle of Harlem Heights 
stands at Columbia University, and his monu- 
ment to the Sixth New York Cavalry is on 
the field of Gettysburg. His last important 
work was the Caesar Rodney Memorial at 
Wilmington, Del., executed in 1924. Of much 
historical. import is his series of bronzes of 
forty Civil War generals. The sculptor often 
said that he himself had forgotten many of 
his pieces and their locations. A bare list of 
his monuments would read like a catalogue 
of America’s “Great Moments in History.” 
The heroes of almost all of her important 
events, in peace and war, are recorded in his 
bronzes. 

For fifty years Kelly was a close friend of 
the late Thomas A. Edison. Besides making 
numerous busts and plaques of the famous 
inventor, he used him as the model for the 
anonymous young gunner who stands with a 
cannon ball in his hand at the base of the 
Molly Pitcher monument in Freehold, N. J. 
The famous actress, Mary Anderson, was the 
model for the figure of Molly Pitcher. Kelly 
selected Edison after a fruitless search for a 
clean-shaven young man or one wha was will- 
ing to sacrifice his carefully cultivated whiskers 
for the sake of art. Perhaps the best known 
of Kelly’s likenesses of Edison is the bas relief 
of the inventor with the first phonograph, exe- 
cuted in 1879, a year after he took up the 
plastic medium. 


by Hildreth Meiere. 


and the Women’s Hospital of Philadelphia, the 
first hospitals completely staffed by women; 
Maria Mitchell, astronomer; Sarah J. Hale and | 
Julia Ward Howe, author and reformer and 4 
the only woman to be honored by election to © 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Dramatic figures near the center of the can- 
vas are a manacled slave with several women 
emancipators and a Red Cross nurse caring 
for a wounded soldier. A final group fore- 
casts a glowing future in symbolic pattern. | 

Miss Meiere is best known for her decora- 7 
tions in the Nebraska State Capitol. She re- | 
cently designed the exterior decorations for the | 
R. K. O. Roxy Theatre in Rockefeller Center, © 
which were carried out in metals and vitreous * 
enamel by Oscar B. Bach. 


Kelly got the bulk of his art training from © 
Winslow Homer, who disliked pupils but who 


saw in this young aspirant a talent worthy 
of development. The sculptor used to recall 
how Homer made him spend an entire Win- | 
ter drawing nothing but hats and feet, his 
instructor insisting that all that could be 
learned about drawing could be had from draw- © 
ing silk hats and feet. 


In 1922, at the age of 67, the sculptor 
married Miss Helen McKay, who died in 1929. 


A.A.P.L. Department 
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State of New Jersey; however, the contribution 
is not a requirement. 

For the present, loose-leaf scrap books will be 
used so that news clippings, etc., can be mounted 
on the pages. It is hoped that later the pages, 
(eight by eleven inchés), may be bound in more 
durable permanent bindings. 

The volumes are to be deposited permanently 
in the Montclair Art Museum, available for refer- 
ence. 

It is hoped that this movement to record in- 
teresting data, in individual volumes, pertaining | 
to contemporary American Artists, may be adopted 
in other States. 

An Educational Committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Haynesworth Baldrey, chairman; Mrs. 
Mazie J. White and Miss Adelaide M. Newhall to 
co-operate with the public and private schools 
and colleges in New Jersey in supplying practi- 
cal demonstrations and lectures by chapter mem- 
bers, relating to technique in the various arts. 

A resolution was adopted expressing apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation and hospitality which 
has been extended by the Montclair Art Museum 
to the New Jersey Chapter of the League, as was 
also a resolution commending the National officers 
and the National Executive Committee of the 
League for the important and constructive work 
achieved in advancing, in many vital ways, the 
interests of American Artists and American Art.” 

It was announced that the next all-state New 
Jersey Art Exhibition will be held at the Mont- 7 
clair Art Museum from Nov. 11 to Dec. 24. 








